








The Turn Has Come! 


baie yy a few days the administration’s program for the control of industry 
and the construction of $3,300,000,000 worth of public works will have been 
enacted into law. And within thirty days thereafter many prominent industries 
will have made a rapid and substantial beginning toward the recovery for which 
everyone has longed and waited. Within two months at the most more than $100,- 
000,000 worth of aggregates will have begun to flow through the channels of the 
nonmetallic-mineral industries. 


Through this legislation and through the single avenue of public-works con- 
struction alone will be created an aggregate market equal in value to half of these 
industries’ total output in the greatest year of their history. To this enormous 
sum must be added the perhaps equally large total value of the aggregates that will 
be needed for private construction, spurred on by the swelling wave of public con- 
fidence born of reviving business and rising wages and prices. Stock-piles, the bane 
of the producer’s existence in recent years, will dwindle rapidly in the face of the 
material requirements that will soon be released, for in nearly every state of the 
union highway programs are being held in abeyance awaiting enactment of the 
National Industrial Recovery Act. 


This is no financial forecaster’s dream, but a faithful summary of the prospects. 
Too many men in all lines of industry are still moping in the shroud of their oft- 
disillusioned optimism, holding their natural exuberance in check, arguing against 
the weight of facts, torn between the hope that perhaps after all this may be the 
dawn and the hope that, if it should prove to be another ‘‘fake,’’ they may be the 
first to cry ‘“‘I told you so.”’ Of course this attitude is childish and mature men know 
it. It is the refuge of the man who has played false to his convictions so long that 
they have at last forsaken him and who, out of fear of moving prematurely, moves 
not at all. 


So, we say, this is the beginning of recovery; this is the time when you must 
take heart or you will be beyond salvaging. And, make no mistake, this is the time 
when you must make ready, when you must have done with procrastination, when 
you must stop dawdling and toying with the economic forces that are swinging 
into action everywhere around you, when you must begin working if you do not 
want to be accused of shirking. 


There are big orders to be had, but they will not go to the fancy trader of the 
old school. There will be no price-cutting, no overshipping, no side agreements, 
no unfair trade practices in this ‘‘new deal’’ for industry. The hours and wages of 
your workers will be fixed, your production will be limited, the prices at which 
you can sell will be determined for you, and ‘‘no shenanigan.’’ The administration 
means business and you will be put ‘‘on the spot”’ if you prove to be slow or timid 
about falling in line. 


You will be made to think, study and plan as you may never have thought, 
studied and planned before. And, if you want to make money, you will be forced 
to use every mental resource at your command, not the old-time cunning and 
nimble-witted adroitness, but the kind of intelligence that can think its way through 
when every avenue of escape seems closed. 


The new competition will be the stiffest, and perhaps the cleanest, you have 
ever seen. Some men will shrink from it, are already shrinking from it; there are 
always some who hate tight rules and fear a fair game. But the majority will rise 
to the occasion, make their plans now while time remains, and tackle the ‘‘new 
deal’? with the intelligence, the determination, and the good grace that alone can 
insure success. The next move is yours—and don’t falter! 
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SIDE TENSION PLATES QUICKLY 
ENGAGE SCREEN CLOTH 


HEAVY STEEL BOX 
WELDED AND RIVETED 




















LONGITUDINAL HAND TENSION NUTS 


SUPPORTING 
MEMBERS FOR CLOTH 


HEAVY SPRING ASSEMBLIES 
MAINTAIN ANGLE OF INCLINE, 
ABSORB SHOCK LOADS AND 
PREVENT SIDE SWAY WHILE 
CONFORMING TO THE CIRCULAR 
MOTION OF VIBRATOR 
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SUBSTANTIAL STEEL 
SUB-FRAME MAY BE 
SUPPORTED OR SUSPENDED 


ADJUSTABLE 
COUNTERWEIGHTS 


DRIVE RATIO TO 
SUIT SPEED 


ANGLE ADJUSTING 
BOLTS 


DUSTPROOF HOUSINGS 
ENCLOSE SELF-ALIGNING 
ROLLER BEARINGS 


DUSTPROOF HOUSINGS 
ENCLOSE SELF-ALIGNING 
ROLLER BEARINGS 
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SHAFT COVER WELDED SO 

TO BEARING HOUSING COVERS 


L_ !NK-BELT'S latest contribution to the art of accurately screening sand, 
gravel, crushed stone, etc. 


The "PD" positive eccentric drive vibrating screen offers new economy 
and reliability in large capacity coarse screening. It is a well designed, 
heavy-duty unit, with features that reduce power and maintenance costs, 
and result in a uniform product, with large capacity. Made in convenient 
sizes, single or multiple screening decks. Send for Book No. 1362, cover- 
ing the complete line of Link-Belt Vibrating Screens for both fine and 
coarse screening. Address the nearest office. 


LINK-BELT COMPANY 


Leading Manufacturers of Equipment for Handling Materials Mechanically and Transmitting Power Positively 


CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA INDIANAPOLIS SAN FRANCISCO TORONTO 


Offices in all principal cities 





LINA-BELT 
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Meet the new member 
to the Pioneer Family 





It has been tested and proven and is 
recommended where large capacity of primary 
crushing is required. 

* 


PIONEER CRUSHERS 
Bronze Bearing Crushers... .. 8x16 to 24x36 
Anti-friction Bearing Crushers . 8x18 to 10x36 
Roll Crushers. ........0.> 14x24 to 20x40 


The 2436 
Force Feed 
Jaw Crusher 
for Primary 
Crushing 
& 


SPECIFICATIONS 
OF 2436 CRUSHER 


Size of jaw opening—24'’x36” 
Minimum setting of jaws—3” 
Maximum setting of jaws—6” 

Size of flywheels, 60’ diameter, 1214” 


a 

Eccentric shaft heat treated chrome nickel 
steel, machined and ground—9” diam- 
eter at the center, 7’ diameter at the 
bearing, 514¢° diameter at the fly- 
wheels 

Jaws 48’ deep—manganese steel 

Base—electric cast steel 

Pitman—electric cast steel 

Cheek plates—manganese steel 

Pitman toggle seat—alloy steel 

Toggle plate—cast iron 

Adjusting mechanism—fully enclosed 
ratchet type 

Side bearings—bronze, lower half bab- 
bitted, caps ring oil 

Pitman bearing—bronze, splash oil 

Closures — patented Pioneer closures, 
preventing dirt from getting between 
the Pitman and main bearings 


Total weight—30,000 Ibs. 


Pioneer Gravel Equipment Mfg. Co. 


1519 Central Avenue 
NEAR YOU 


AND THERE IS A DEALER 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
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BRING YOUR JOB 


BELTS 
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good conveyor belt is only one of the factors for suc- 


cessful handling of any conveying job. 


A knowledge of what the job calls for is equally important —and 
should be built into the very design and construction of the belt. 


Before he recommends any particular conveyor belt, the G.T.M. 
— Goodyear Technical Man —scientifically studies the jobitisto 
do. Then he knows just what particular construction is best 
adapted to the specific operating conditions—the necessary 
thickness and quality of the cover stock--the proper weight 


of duck—and the right number of plies. 


When you get a conveyor belt so specified and 
built, you get a typical Goodyear Conveyor Belt, 
and you can put it on your job confident that 
it will deliver typical Goodyear efficiency, free- 
dom from trouble, and long, economical life. 


For better conveyor belt performance at lower 
per-ton cost, get in touch with the G.T.M.— 
through Goodyear, Akron, Ohio, or Los Angeles, 
California, or your nearest Goodyear Mechanical 
Rubber Goods Distributor. 
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OTHER G.T. M.-SPECIFIED 
GOODYEAR PRODUCTS 


For Sand and Gravel, Rock 
and Cement Industries 


a 
Sand Suction Hose 
* 
Dredging Sleeves 
i] 
Air Hose 
e 


Transmission Belts 


e 
Elevator Belts 
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Anti-friction Bearin 





TELSMITH 


ULTRA MODERN 


FEATURES “ROE sizes:--13'*™ 


® Both Coarse and Secondary Crusher —crushes 
quarry rock to finished size ...a uniform cubical 
product ...in one process. 


& High-Speed Crushing Stroke—guarantees greater 
capacities and more uniform product. 


. 


® Easily Accessible—with cylindrical roller bear- 
ings, crusher can be taken apart and reassembled 
in the field quickly and easily, by average mechanic. 


© Reversible Manganese Steel Die Plates—station- 
WS-8 ary and swinging jaw plates are manganese steel, 


accurately fittea and clamped tightly in place by 
wedge blocks. 


® Steel Frame—main structure is annealed cast steel. 
Machined inside to provide permanently true sur- 
faces for jaw dies, toggle and wedge blocks. 


@ Most Effective Crushing Stroke—particularly in 
producing smaller sizes, 4”, 34”’ and 1” rock. 


@ Easy Adjustment—three toggle settings to vary 
crushing stroke. Wide range of opening provided. 
Simple, trouble-free adjusting mechanism. 
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Increase the Capacity 
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Why are modern jaw crushers equipped 
with roller bearings instead of babbitt or 
bronze sleeves? Because anti-friction bear- 
ings permit faster speed; and greater speed 
means more crushing strokes per minute, 
consequently greater output. Because roller 
bearings retain their lubricant longer and 
reduce the danger of burning out bearings 
through careless inspection. Because hard- 
ened roller bearings prevent deflection and 
breakage of shafts. Because roller bearings 
mean reduced frictional loss and less power 


7THEN 


consumed per ton crushed. 

But—and get this—there are many kinds 
of roller bearings—some suitable for light 
duty and fast speeds, others better adapted 


to the heavy pressures and constant pound 
which are unavoidable in crushing hard rock. 


CRUSHE LIFE 
POWER-P 


R-TON 


In the Telsmith-Wheeling Jaw Crusher, the 
anti-friction bearings are of the cylindrical 
type (see picture below) designed particu- 
larly for the toughest quarry conditions. 
The solid steel rollers are made of alloy 
heat-treated and hardened to the 


center. Rollers are retained in heavy bronze 


steel, 


castings, accurately machined to assure per- 
fect alignment of the rollers. Races are alloy 
steel, heat-treated and hardened. All bear- 
ing assemblies are protected by special 
piston-ring-labyrinth seals, which both re- 
tain lubricant and exclude dirt. Shaft, 
swinging jaw and all bearings are assembled 


as a unit, which can be readily removed 


in the field. 


This jaw crusher is designed like the 
power plant of a battle ship. Extra capacity 
—extra years of service—extra power and 
maintenance economy—extra satisfaction 
for the user—they are all built into it, 


guaranteed by the Telsmith name plate. 
Write for Bulletin W-15. 


SMITH ENGINEERING WORKS 
504 EAST CAPITOL DRIVE, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Canadian Representatives: 

Canadian Ingersoll-Rand Co. Ltd., Montreal, P. Q. 

355 Walton Avenue 211 W. Wacker Drive 
New York City Chicago, IIl. 


1109 Statler Bldg. 607 Westinghouse Bldg. 
Boston, Mass. Pittsburgh, Pa. 





Harrison Bldg. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Milburn Machinery Co. 
Columbus, Ohio. 


TELSMITH 
WHEELING JAW CRUSHERS 
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Driving Mechanism is convenient for inspection 
and is easily removed or replaced 





Screen Sections are easily and quickly changed. 
Liberal clearance between decks facilitates spouting 
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ALLIS: CHALMER 





With New Style B 
Vibrating Screens 


Style B screens are of heavy construction with 
positive eccentric motion. They are especially suit- 
able for heavy loads and are built in a large range of 
sizes... . The driving mechanism is above the screen 
convenient for inspection and lubrication. It can be 
easily removed or replaced. The screen body floats 
on balance springs reducing power requirements and 
the load on the bearings. The liberal clearance be- 
tween decks facilitates spouting, inspection of cloth 
and changing of screen sections. Screen cloth is held 
in tension and is reversible. All bearings are of the 
anti-friction type enclosed in dust-proof housings. 
All revolving parts are enclosed, protecting workmen 
and reducing installation expense necessary to meet 
safety laws. Mechanisms can be rotated in either 
direction. Screen motor and drive, all built by Allis- 
Chalmers, are tested as a unit at the factory before 
shipment. . . . The above features result in a screen 
of high capacity, uniform product. and low power 
and maintenance costs. 


OTHER ALLIS-CHALMERS PRODUCTS 


Gyratory Crushers Cement Mill Machinery 
McCully and Newhouse Mining Machinery 
Non-Choking Concaves Electric Motors 
Jaw and Roll Crushers Gearmotor Units 
Revolving Screens Texrope V-Belt Drives 
Vibrating Screens Centrifugal Pumps 
Scrubbers and Washers Air Compressors 
Elevators and Conveyors Track-type Tractors 
Feeders and Bin Gates Road Machinery 
Friction and Electric Hoists Track-type Wagons 
Grinding Machinery Tunnel Shovels 
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Building secondary roads at low cost is the 
greatest need in highway expansion today. The 
public-works bill gives immediate impetus to 
road construction. If you are alert and want 
extra profits, here’s your opportunity. 

The alert, profit-seeking producer can now 
make a new improved bituminous paving mix- 
ture at a lower cost than is possible by any of 
the other existing methods. And the Heedic- 
site Method is distinctly superior. The product 


Limestone 
impregnated 
with Heedicsite 








is permanently free from‘water, penetration is 
greater and the resulting bond more homogene- 
ous. The system used is automatic and as free 
as possible from human error. The operation 
is synchronized throughout so that little atten- 
tion is necessary after the original adjustments 
have been made. 

Heedicsite-made material is so superior that 
it not only meets state specifications, but high- 
way engineers who have examined it have given 


Vacuum impregnation 


Trap rock 
impregnated 
with Heedicsite 
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HOT ASPHALT 
0,000 GALS: 


COLO ASPHALT 
40,000 GALS. 
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their enthusiastic approval—one of them stat- tain profits than you have yet found, get com- 
ing that he would use it without the usual pro- plete details on the Heedicsite Method of im- 
cedure of bidding. pregnating aggregate and the unusual franchise 

A ready market with a bright future—a low- offered—you’ll never regret filling out the cou- 
cost product distinctly superior to all competi- pon below. 


tion—can you ask for a better opportunity? 
And because of the simplicity of the process the 


plant costs much less than ordinary plants. The Heedicsite Company 
If you are in search of additional outlets for Grand Rapids, Michigan 


your aggregate and a new channel for more cer- 


Of mineral aggregate Zé 
SS 
' Sf = , 
4 > “ 
a 
os vapen EY ; : ys a The Heedicsite Company 
i) OTe we ee oregegs Grand Rapids, Michigan 


Send me complete details regarding the Heedicsite Method 
and your franchise. 
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SYMONS § 
SHORT HEAD 


Cone Crusher 


Features of the 


SHORT HEAD CONE 


Steeper angle allows material 
to pass through crushing cav- 


' ity at higher speed, greatly 


increasing the capacity . . . 


Enlarged diameter of head 
with greater area at intake 
opening increases the effect- 
ive crushing area at the top 
where much of the initial 
crushing is done . . . 


The wide travel of the head 
creates a big discharge open- 
ing around the entire bottom 
thus permitting free and 
rapid exit of crushed fines... 


Incoming material evenly 
distributed around the entire 
intake opening assuring most 
efficient crushing action .. . 


Long parallel zone assures 
uniform sizing. 








Reduce that fine crushing cost 











NEW YORK 
60 E. 42nd St. Bush House 


In these days, every producer of crushed ma- 
terials must carefully consider his crushing costs. 
This is especially true where finer products are 
demanded such as the materials required for the 
top dressing of black top and similarly surfaced 
roads. This new Symons Short Head Fine Reduc- 
tion Crusher was developed primarily to produce 
this and even finer materials in greater quantity 
and at a cost far below that heretofore possible 
with any other equipment. 


If you are faced with the need of furnishing such 
materials, let Nordberg tell you about the possi- 
bilities of this new Crusher. 


NORDBERG MFG. CO. 


Milwaukee, Wis., U. S. A. 


LONDON 
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LOS ANGELES 
Subway Term. Bldg. 
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Cement Controversy 
in Illinois Near End 


STATE MAY BUY ON OPEN MARKET 





The long-drawn out war between 
the cement producers operating plants 
in Illinois and Gov. Horner of that 
state over cement prices finally seems 
to be in its last stages. The state 
legislature has passed the Sinnett bill, 
which authorizes the division of high- 
ways to buy cement on the open mar- 
ket without receiving any more bids 
in 1933, and the governor has signed 
it. 

This delay in the purchase of the 
state’s 3,300,000 bbl. cement require- 
ments for the year has resulted in the 
holding up of all state highway con- 
struction work for a period of more 
than two months. As this work forms 
an important part of the consumption 
of cement, sand and gravel, and 
crushed stone in Illinois all of these 
industries have been operating at con- 
siderably less than the normal capacity 
for this time of the year. According 
to Senator N. M. Mason of Oglesby, 
in whose district 90 per cent. of the 
state’s cement is produced, resumption 
of cement buying by the state will 
put 30,000 men back to work in the 
cement, coal and allied industries. 


New York Firm Builds 
Sand-and-Gravel Plant 


The Carthage Sand Co., Carthage, 

N. Y., has installed a modern 
sand and gravel plant near that city. 
The plant was designed and the equip- 
ment furnished by the Kennedy Van 
Saun Mfg. and Eng. Co. The pit has 
been tested by the state and contains 
a high grade of sand and gravel. 
Orin Clark is general manager of the 
company. 








Springer Stone Co. Makes 
Extensive Improvements 


The Springer Stone Co., Schenec- 

tady, N. Y., is making extensive 
improvements to its crushed stone 
plant. Among the equipment pur- 
chased were four belt conveyors rang- 
ing from 29 to 160 ft. in length and 
with widths, respectively of 18, 20, 24 
and 30 in. Included also were two 
double-deck 4-ft. by 6-ft., 6-in., one 
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triple-deck 4-ft. by 8-ft. 6-in., and one 
single-deck 3-ft. 6-in. by 5-ft. Gyrex 
screens. All of the above equipment 
was furnished by the Robins Convey- 
ing Belt Co. 





Lime Plants Busy in 
Bellefonte District 


That the lime industry is also show- 
ing signs of improvement is evident 
from reports received from Bellefonte, 
Pa., and vicinity. The Whiterock 
Quarries, Inc., have all their 18 kilns 
in operation with a full crew of 170 
men working 7 hours per day. The 
Chemical Lime Co. has 13 of its 16 
kilns in operation and about 175 men 
working. The American Lime & Stone 
Co. also reports an improvement in 
business and has about 200 employees 
working. 





Indiana Stone Plant 
Adds New Equipment 


The firm of Harding & Sims, 

Shoals, Ind., recently revamped 
its crushed stone plant. Improvements 
included a new bucket elevator and 
secondary crusher and the old screen- 
ing equipment was replaced with a 
double-deck 4-ft. by 6-ft. Deister 
Plat-O vibrating screen. 





Use of Imported Cement 
Barred by New York City 


The board of estimate and apportion- 
ment has barred the purchase and 
use of imported cement for New York 
City projects. This action was taken 
over the protests of representatives of 
several importing companies. 





New Wisconsin Aggregate 
Association Is Formed 


The Wisconsin Materials Assn., 
Inc., Room 4035, Plankinton Bldg., 
161 West Wisconsin Ave., Milwaukee, 
Wis., has been organized to take the 
place of the former Wisconsin Min- 
eral Aggregates Ass’n. 





The Suffern Stone Co., Suffern, 

N. Y., recently made improve- 
ments which included the installation 
of a 5-ft. by 14-ft., four-deck Robins 
Gyrex screen. 


Conditions in Cement 
Industry Improving 
MANY PLANTS RESUME ACTIVITY 


Many Portland cement plants have 
recently resumed operations after hav- 
ing been shut down for periods vary- 
ing from a few weeks to several 
months. These include the following: 
Universal Atlas Cement Co., Buffing- 
ton, Ind., Duluth, Minn., Hudson, N. Y., 
and Universal, Pa.; Aetna Portland 
Cement Co., Fenton, Mich.; West Penn 
Cement Co., West Winfield, Pa.; Me- 
dusa Portland Cement Co., Bay Bridge, 
O.; Cumberland Portland Cement Co., 
Cowan, Tenn.; Lawrence Portland Ce- 
ment Co., Siegfried, Pa.; Bessemer 
Limestone & Cement Co., Walford Sta., 
Pa.; Signal Mountain Portland Ce- 
ment Co., Chattanooga, Tenn.; Alpha 
Portland Cement Co., Manheim, W. 
Va.; Pennsylvania-Dixie Cement Corp., 
Nazareth, Pa., and Portland Point, 
N. Y. 





Plant Changes Made by 
Silica Co. of Cal., Ltd. 


The Silica Co. of Cal., Ltd., has 

inaugurated an expansion pro- 
gram involving more than $25,000 at 
its plant near Brentwood, Cal., accord- 
ing to K. G. Schweglen, general man- 
ager. This program, which follows 
more than four years of experimental 
activity, was made necessary largely 
by increased demand by bettle manu- 
facturers. The principal improvement 
is the installation of facilities for dry 
screening. 





Borrman Stone Products 
Now Northern Quarries 


Borrman Stone Products, Inc., Nor- 
wood, N. Y., at a recent directors 
meeting changed its name to North- 
ern Quarries, Inc. All of the officers 
were reelected for the coming year 
and there is no change in the owner- 
ship and management of the company. 





The Mausdale Quarry Co., Dan- 
XK ville, Pa., has leased property 
near Williamsport and erected a per- 
manent crushed stone plant with a ca- 
pacity of 500 tons per day. 
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Midwest Agstone Men 
Ask Freight Rate Cut 


FARM BUREAUS BACK PETITION 


The Midwest Agricultural Lime- 
stone Institute, 1612 Syndicate Trust 
Bldg., St. Louis, Mo., recently pre- 
sented a petition to railroads operat- 
ing in the states of Illinois, Indiana, 
Iowa, Missouri and Wisconsin, asking 
for a reduction of 25 per cent. in the 
freight rates on agricultural limestone. 
The petition claims that in spite of 
price reductions at the quarries, the 
farmers receive little benefit as the 
freight charges represent a large por- 
tion of the cost to them. According 
to the petition, the use of agricultural 
limestone in Illinois decreased from 
925,000 tons in 1929 to 140,000 tons 
in 1932 and this decrease was general 
in the other states mentioned. E. J. 
Krause, president of the Columbia 
Quarry Co., is chairman of the Mid- 
west Agricultural Limestone Institute. 
Before being presented the petition 
was circulated among the farm bureau 
federations of the above five states 
and is endorsed by them. 


Oklahoma Glass-Sand 
Plant Adds Equipment 


oe Mid-Continental Glass Sand 
' Co., Roff, Okla., has completed an 
improvement program at its plant in 
that city. Among the improvements 
was the replacement of an old rotary 


screen with a new Universal vibrating 
screen. 


Federal Barge Line 
Extension Approved 


Extension of the Federal barge line 
service to Chicago has been approved 
by George H. Dern, secretary of war, 
service to begin about July 1. The 


present limit of barge operations is 
Peoria, II!. 


Western Asbestos Mine 
To Be Operating Soon 


The United States Asbestos 
Corp., Ltd., is developing a new 
mine a few miles south of Monticello, 
Cal. Two 200-hp. electric motors 
have already been installed in the 
mine and the plant is expected to be 
in operation early in June. 


Elmhurst-Chicago Stone 
Celebrates Anniversary 


The Elmhurst-Chicago Stone Co., 
Elmhurst, IIl., one of the pioneer in- 
dustries in that vicinity, celebrated its 
fiftieth anniversary on May 13. An 
invitation was extended to all busi- 
ness acquaintances and friends to at- 
tend the open-house festivities which 
were arranged to commemorate the 
occasion. 

In 1883 Adolph Hammerschmidt and 
Henry Assman went into the quarry- 
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ing business on the present site. Ten 
years later Mr. Hammerschmidt 
bought out the interest of Mr. Assman 
and the company was incorporated 
with Adolph Hammerschmidt as pres- 
ident, William Hammerschmidt as 
vice-president and F. W. M. Hammer- 
schmidt as secretary and treasurer. 
Since that time the ownership of the 
company has remained in the hands 
of the same family although none of 
the founders of the company remain. 
The present officers are: Richard 
Hammerschmidt, president; George 
Hammerschmidt, vice-president; Mar- 
tin Hammerschmidt, treasurer; Lydia 
Hammerschmidt, secretary. In 1929 
the plant was completely rebuilt and 
a complete description was published 
in PIT AND QUARRY shortly afterward. 


Trucks Replace Tracks 
in Indiana Stone Plant 


The Heller Stone Co., Bluffton, 

Ind., recently completed a num- 
ber of improvements including the re- 
placement of track haulage in the 
quarry with trucks and the replace- 
ment of a rotary screen in the plant 
with one of the vibrating type. 


Engineering Week to 
Draw Many Visitors 


Plans for the huge conference of 
engineers at Chicago, during Engi- 
neering Week, June 25 to 30, spon- 
sored by the Century of Progress 
Exposition, are making progress. En- 
gineers in the quarry and cement field 
will be particularly interested in the 
sessions of the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers, the American 
Ceramics Society, the American Insti- 
tute of Architects and the American 
Institute of Electrical Engineers. 
Some twenty of the national engineer- 
ing societies will also participate with 
sectional and national meetings. 

In addition to the many interesting 
educational exhibits at the Century of 
Progress Exposition, engineers of the 
pit-and-quarry industries will also see 
much of value at the Sixth Midwestern 
Engineering and Power Exposition, to 
be held during that week. Some 300 
manufacturers will show the latest de- 
velopments in steam-generating equip- 
ment for power and heating purposes. 
In addition there will be a wide range 
of equipment such as material-han- 
dling machinery, Diesel engines, 
pumps, electrical apparatus, etc. 

The combined membership of the en- 
gineering groups participating in En- 
gineering Week is 91,600. Prelimi- 
nary estimates of attendance indicate 
the largest gathering of engineers in 
history. 

The Power Show was originally 
scheduled to be held at the Coliseum 
but will be transferred to the exhibi- 
tion hall of the Stevens Hotel, which 
will be the center of activities for En- 
gineering Week at the Century of 
Progress Exposition. 





Production of Pig Iron 
and Cement Compared 
CEMENT HIT LESS BY DEPRESSION 


In an article recently published in 
“Manufacturers Record,’ Edwin C. 
Eckel, consulting geologist of Wash- 
ington, D. C., made an interesting com- 
parison between the relative growths 
in the consumption of iron and cement. 
He showed that the cement industry 
passed the iron industry in tonnage 
output during the depression, not be- 
cause it grew more rapidly, but be- 
cause it fell off less during the past two 
years of retrogression in all industries. 
In a table representing production of 
these materials in critical years since 
1875 Mr. Eckel shows that 21,000,000 
long tons of cement were produced in 
1931 and 13,000,000 tons in 1932, com- 
pared with 17,958,000 tons of pig iron 
in 1931 and 8,750,000 tons in 1932. 


Hugo Sand Co. Completes 
Several Improvements 


The Hugo Sand Co. has just com- 

pleted the erection of a new office 
building at its plant at Kent, O. A 
new 20-ton capacity Standard plat- 
form scale has been installed to weigh 
truck shipments. A new dredge pipe- 
line 10-in. in diameter and 900-ft. long 
has also been installed. 


Michigan Lime Plant 
Is Destroyed by Fire 


The lime plant of the Campbell 
Stone Co., at Afton, Mich., burned to 
the ground the night of May 22 at an 
estimated loss of about $100,000. The 
plant had only been running about 12 
hours after a long shutdown when the 
blaze broke out. 

Rebuilding of the plant has already 
begun. The hydrating and crushed 
stone plants were not damaged. 


Kingston Trap Rock Co. 
Is Building New Plant 


The Kingston Trap Rock Co., 
 Plainfiela, N. J., has under con- 
struction a new crushed stone plant 
with a crushing capacity of 475 tons 
per hour and screening storage and 
loading capacity of 275 tons per hour. 
Five belt conveyors 24, 30 and 36-in. 
wide, and three 5-ft. by 12-ft. Gyrex 
screens are included in this equip- 
ment which was furnished by the 
Robins Conveying Belt Co. 


Build Asphalt Plant at 
France Stone Co. Quarry 


The West Process Paving Co. has 
*: new asphalt plant under con- 
struction at the crushed stone plant of 
the France Stone Co., Bloomville, O. 
F. H. Donaldson is in charge. 
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Collect Half Billion 
in Gas Taxes in 1932 


GASOLINE CONSUMPTION LESS 





State gasoline and motor-fuel taxes 
and licenses for the sale of gasoline 
yielded a total revenue of more than 
$514,000,000 in 1932 according to re- 
ports collected from state authorities 
by the Bureau of Public Roads, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture. More than 
14,000,000,000 gal. furnished power for 
motor vehicles. The tax was at an 
average rate of 3.6 c. per gal. The 
consumption of gasoline declined 7.5 
per cent. from the previous year. Dela- 
ware and Maryland were the only 
states reporting increased consump- 
tion. 

The total revenue was allocated as 
follows: To state highways, $301,788,- 
231; to local roads, $94,073,954; to 
state and county road bond payments, 
$50,726,362; to city streets, $16,776,- 
050; to costs of collection and ad- 
ministration, $2,832,820; and to other 
than highway purposes, $47,941,483. 

The gasoline-tax revenue by states 
was as follows: 


Increase 

(+) or 

Tax Decrease 

Total Tax Rate (—) in 

Receipts on Net Consump- 

State (refunds Dec. Gallons tion from 

deducted) 31, Taxed 1931 

(cents) (per cent) 
Ala. ....$ 7,001,088 6 136,421,624 —16.1 
Ariz. ... 2,900,920 5 58,004,441 —10.4 
Ark. .... 5,164,976 6 86,082,940 —22.2 
Cal. .... 36,128,854 3 1,204,295,149 — 9.4 
Colo. ... 5,469,220 4 136,730,489 —12.6 
Conn. ... 4,732,512 2 234,229,379 — 0.9 
Dela. ... 1;080,150 $ 36,338,331 + 1.7 
Pia. «ss. WAST FT 207,268,239 —11.8 
ee 11,938,809 6 198,980,154 —10.3 
Ids. ..... B287;205 5 45,554,550 —12.3 
ee 28,754,051 3 958,468,356 — 1.1 
Ind. ..... 16,739,604 4 418,489,040 — 7.2 
WAS saees 8,970,137 3 299,004,568 —17.9 
a 7,420,495 3 247,349,852 — 8.1 
BY. .ss<s  85206,105 5 164,057,785 — 6.9 
MRS sate 8,300,722 5 166,014,436 —11.7 
| ee 4,254,376 4 105,167,540 — 4.0 
re 7,500,232 4 187,505,794 + 0.9 
Mass. ... 16,519,278 3 550,642,607 — 1.4 
Mich. ... 20,460,611 3 681,044,263 — 6.4 
Minn. ... 10,000,557 3 333,351,913 — 9.7 
Miss. ... 5,843,750 6 96,732,445 —16.4 
eae 8,949,693 2 447,484,670 — 2.8 
Mont. ... 2,690,156 5 53,803,120 —10.9 
Neb. .... 7,809,465 4 195,236,623 —14.1 
ae 727,117 4 18,177,920 — 6.5 
N.H 2,638,841 4 65,971,040 — 0.7 
N.J..+00 IB6748T1 $ 553,914,175 — 3.0 
N.M.... 2,210,502 5 43,845,055 —17.7 
mY. 42,580,593 3 1,485,127,929 — 2.8 
N.C 13,907,377 6 231,727,434 — 7.2 
N.D.... 4,887,151 3 61,190,398 — 9.6 
eee 34,269,179 4 856,729,484 —12.9 
Okla. ... 9,682,442 4 241,527,434 — 4.3 
Ore. ....5 S,50L,075 «€ 140,066,134 — 9.7 
ee 30,800,915 3 1,009,663,827 — 6.7 
Beit .s+s Lo ekh ~ 2 92,701,236 — 2.0 
S.C. ... 6,224,927 6 103,748,781 —14.1 
8. D. ... 2,963,848 4 74,083,694 —12.7 
Tenn. ... 12,185,360 7 174,076,575 —15.8 
Tex. .... Bt,088,758 4 676,593,941 —11.3 
Utah .... 2,172,669 4 54,297,788 —10.0 
Vt. cco LSTees «€ 46,866,212 — 4.7 
2 10,809,600 5 216,191,996 — 5.6 
Wash. ... 11,046,510 5 220,930,195 — 9.7 
WwW. Vai. . 4,949,400 4 123,544,775 — 8.3 
Wis. .... 14,948,420 4 373,710,495 —13.4 
Wyo. .... 1,418,145 4 35,453,612 —10.6 
D. of Col. 2,039,678 2 101,774,858 +17.9 





Total. .$514,138,900 14,250,173,296 — 7.5 





1Includes approximately 2,294,022 gal. of ‘dis- 
tillate’’ at 314-c. tax. 
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Gravel Dredge Suffers 
$40,000 Damage by Fire 


The dredge boat “Marion,” owned by 
the C. M. Johnson Sand & Gravel Co. 
of Helena, Ark., was recently de- 
stroyed by fire while operating in the 
vicinity of Friar Point, Miss. The 
loss, estimated at $40,000, was partly 
covered by insurance. 





$250,000 Canadian Plant 


Now Under Construction 


National Silicates, Ltd., has com- 

menced construction of its $250,- 
000 plant at West Toronto, Ont., Can., 
and expects to have it in operation by 
the end of the year. This company is 
owned jointly by the Philadelphia 
Quartz Co. and G. F. Sterne & Sons, 
Ltd., Brantford, Ont., who previous to 
this incorporation were distributors of 
P. Q. products in eastern Canada. 


Micolithic Co. Sold to 
Rio Grande Quarries Co. 


The Rio Grande Quarries Co., Hous- 
ton, Tex., has taken over all of the 
real estate and other assets formerly 
owned by the Micolithic Co. of Texas. 
Operations will be continued by the 
new owners at the quarries at Van 
Horn, Tex., the principal products 
being pink and white feldspar, biotite, 
hornblend, garnets, flake and sheet 
mica, ete. 


Kansas Producer Adds 


New Primary Crusher 


R. R. Hardman, Parsons, Kans., 

recently installed the latest type 
of McLanahan & Stone Steelstrut pri- 
mary crusher in his crushed stone 
plant in that city. 


Nat’l Lime Assn. Decides 
to Postpone Convention 


The Fifteenth Annual Meeting of 
the National Lime Assn., originally 
scheduled to be held in Atlantic City, 
May 23 and 24, has been postponed 
until about June 15. The reason given 


by Norman G. Hough, president and 


general manager of the association, 
for this postponement is that it will 
give members an opportunity to take 
advantage of new legislation now be- 
fore Congress which will probably be 
determined before the new date set. 


Buffalo Crushed-Stone 
Plant Nears Completion 


The Buffalo Crushed Stone Co., 

Buffalo, N. Y., is installing a 36- 
in. and a 42-in. belt conveyor and two 
double-deck 5-ft. by 10-ft. Gyrex 
screens in its new plant in that city. 
All of this equipment was furnished 
by the Robins Conveying Belt Co. 


Mineral Production 
Lower in Michigan 
CEMENT LEADS NONMETALLICS 





Minerals and mineral products pro- 
duced in Michigan in 1931, the last 
year for which figures are available, 
reached a total valuation of about 
$83,000,000, a drop of $43,000,000 un- 
der the 1930 figure, according to a 
summary report issued by the geo- 
logical survey division of the depart- 
ment of conservation. Portland ce- 
ment, which had a value of over $20,- 
000,000 in 1927, dropped off to less 
than $7,000,000 in 1931. Only 6,132,- 
000 bbl. were produced in that year. 
The 1931 values of other products 
were: Limestone, $3,805,000; sand and 
gravel, $3,361,000; lime, $334,015; 
salt, $5,760,000. 


Louisiana Lime Plant 
Is Nearing Completion 


The new plant of the Louisiana 

Lime Products Corp., Shreveport, 
La., is now nearing completion. The 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., furnished 
most of the equipment for this plant, 
including a bucket elevator, a 4-ft. by 
8-ft. triple-deck vibrating screen, bin 
gates, a bar grizzly, a No. 2 Pulver- 
ator, and a Jeffrey belt conveyor and 
elevator. Allis-Chalmers electric mo- 
tors and Texrope drives are also used. 


Burbank Rock Products 


Obtains an Injunction 


The Burbank Rock Products Co., 
Los Angeles, Cal., has obtained a per- 
manent injunction restraining the city 
from interfering with the operation 
of its sand and gravel pit in the Pa- 
coima Wash area. This injunction 
prevents the city from enforcing an 
ordinance establishing two parcels of 
land now being excavated by the com- 
pany in a residence zone. The com- 
pany declares that it has invested 
over $230,000 in its plant. 


Indiana Gravel Plant 
Has New Diesel Dredge 


The White River Materials Co., 

Hazelton, Ind., recently put into 
operation a new gravel dredge. 
The hull is 24 ft. wide and 60 ft. long 
and the pump is driven by a new 140- 
hp. Diesel engine. Part of the equip- 
ment on this dredge was taken from 
an older dredge formerly used by the 
company. 


The Canadian Kaolin Silica Prod- 

ucts Co. recently installed a Har- 
dinge Class XA-8 drier and an 8-ft. 
by 36-in. pebble mill of the same make 
together with air separators and other 
equipment. 
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Controlled Industrial Recovery 


Act, now a practical certainty, presents new 
problems to industry of all kinds. It intro- 
duces into the theory of business enterprise new 
restrictions, new checks, and new obligations for- 
mulated in the interest of the general good. Mod- 
ern governments are theoretically the servants of 
the people and in discharging the functions which 
the principles of political science give to them they 
must necessarily become increasingly paternalistic 
as their conception of these obligations broadens 
and their powers are increased. Whether these 
newer responsibilities will be honorably discharged 
remains, of course, to be seen, but there is no good 
reason for supposing that modern governments will 
neglect them or abuse their privileges to any greater 
extent than they did those given them by a less ad- 
vanced code of political duties. The opportunities 
for corruption will naturally be multiplied as gov- 
ernment services and government jobs increase in 
number, but it does not necessarily follow that the 
lure of dishonesty will be any more potent or that 
it will penetrate any farther into the body politic. 
Yet these fears were an important factor in 
bringing about the temporary revolt of the Senate 
committee when it voted to eliminate the teeth of 
the administration’s industry-control bill. Wholly 
apart from any selfish regard for the opinion or 
wishes of “big business,” there was undoubtedly 
among its members a strong and sincere belief that 
the bill sought to clothe the government with new 
and dangerous powers and that, as a people, we 
were on the verge of an era of reckless political ex- 
perimentation. In reversing its action and in decid- 
ing to report the bill in its original form the com- 
mittee showed not only a desire to complete its 
business within the time available but also, let us 
hope, a more reasoned attitude, the result of more 
mature consideration and judgment. 

It was to be expected that the industry-control 
features of the bill would arouse suspicion and an- 
tagonism. The American people enjoy a fairly 
large degree of personal liberty and they have car- 
ried this principle of freedom of conduct into the 
realm of business enterprise. The transfer has in 
fact strengthened, rather than weakened, this sense 
of individual prerogative, with the result that in 
recent years business has too often and too glaringly 
shown its disregard for anything but the interests 
of its owners. This may or may not present a moral 
or an ethical problem, but there is little cause for 
doubting that it favored the growth of conditions 
which were greatly aggravated and prolonged by 
the recent slump in trade. It is to prevent a recur- 
rence of such a situation that the administration’s 
industry-control bill was devised. 


Prise, now of the National Industrial Recovery 
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The ethical justification underlying the bill—and 
its defenders as well as its opponents realize that it 
must have some such foundation—is the theory that 
under modern conditions all businesses are, although 
in different degrees, “charged with public interest.” 
This belief, based at one time solely on the principle 
that a business serving the public must show a re- 
gard for the interests of the public, has been 
strengthened in the last two decades by considera- 
tion for the public as a stock- and bond-holder in 
business corporations. The public is thus held ‘to 
be entitled to greater consideration and protection 
than formerly, as the supporter of business through 
its power to purchase industry’s products and as a 
part owner of business through the investment of 
its surplus income in it. 

Combining the theories that the government is 
the servant and protector of the people and that 
business exists in order to serve, rather than to be 
served by, the people, it is not difficult to make a 
very formidable case for government control of in- 
dustry. Both theories have been gaining acceptance 
in the last forty years and more rapidly since the 
war, for in later years it has become increasingly 
evident that business, conceived as a means for in- 
dividual aggrandizement, could not be depended on 
to show much regard for the public good. The com- 
mon-law precept of caveat emptor, born of an age 
when the buyer knew almost as much about what 
he bought as the seller who sold it, has been too gen- 
erally relied upon as the protecting screen for sharp 
practice. Under modern conditions the manufac- 
turer possesses what is virtually a monopoly of the 
knowledge concerning his products and most buy- 
ers of every-day commodities know practically noth- - 
ing about their nature or worth. Coupled with the 
tremendous growth in all forms of advertising and 
the increasing reliance upon the attractiveness of 
color and form, rather than intrinsic value, as ap- 
peals for the buyer’s favor, the extent of his know]l- 
edge of what he buys is continually decreasing. The 
knowledge necessary for intelligent buying is not 
only not made available to him, it is deliberately 
concealed from him by diverting his attention and 
interest from consequential matters to inconsequen- 
tial matters, from points of physical worth to the 
“intangibles.” 

This policy of “letting the buyer beware” was so 
eagerly seized upon by business men generally that 
business was forced to adopt laboratory tests and 
the specification method of buying in order to pro- 
tect itself from itself. There was no other way of 
guarding against misrepresentation and substitu- 
tion with resulting financial loss and damage to 
reputation. But to the individual buyer and the 
small business man no such methods were available 
and both types of buyer continued to be exploited 
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by the kind of business men who thought more of 
immediate gain than of long-time good-will. 

Competition for the buyer’s business thus cen- 
tered more and more on points that had no relation 
whatever to quality, until, under the pressure of 
the last few years, price became in many cases the 
deciding factor. This led inevitably to widespread 
price-cutting and the state of demoralization which 
has characterized business since 1930. 

Despite the fact that conditions in business have 
become intolerable, even to business men themselves, 
there has been too much fear of the changes which 
the National Industrial Recovery Act would bring 
about. The most that can be said truthfully about 
thesechanges is that they promise to substitute order 
for chaos, some degree of certainty for absolute un- 
certainty, a reasonable amount of stability in prices 
and wages for complete demoralization, a theoret- 
ically fair allocation and limitation of production 
for the haphazard methods that have prevailed, 
and a centrally-planned and centrally-directed con- 
trol for individual, hour-to-hour expediency. Butin 
addition to these changes there is the one that will 
be made in many going businesses—from the 
profit-seeking methods of the sharpshooter to those 
of the intelligent producer. With government regu- 
lation of the hours, compensation and working con- 
ditions of labor, of the distribution and amount of 
production, and of the selling prices of products of 
all kinds at points above the cost of production, it 
will be incumbent on producers to delve more deeply 
than ever before into the processes of production. 
The size of the producer’s profit will depend on his 
ability to lower the cost of production, not through 
the old methods of reducing the wages, increasing 
the hours, and worsening the working conditions of 
labor, increasing production in order to reduce 
prices and cutting prices in order to increase pro- 
duction, but through the improvement of his proc- 
esses by the adoption of better machinery and the 
elimination of needless motions and methods. 

The industrial-control act should in this way be 
of inestimable help to business, because every form 
of business has acquired and retained habits and 
methods that can not justify themselves econom- 
ically, that can not survive, under a scheme where 
profits may be smaller and will certainly be harder 
to win, when so many of the former means will be 
outlawed. We think it will have a tonic effect on 
all business, once the hysteria of the moment has 
subsided under the calming effect of reviving trade. 
Almost from the minute that the act becomes law 
its influence will be felt in many lines of industry, 
and, judging by the dispatch with which the admin- 
istration has made other phases of its legislative 
program effective, it should not be long before the 
benefits will permeate every line of business. 

The administration’s program for industrial re- 
covery has seemed to many to be a program for 
industrial destruction. That is largely because they 
could not visualize profitable business under the re- 
strictions which the act would impose. Individual 
initiative will not be killed, it will not even be stifled, 
by the contemplated industrial control. But it will 
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be restricted in its operations; it will not be allowed 
to run rampant throughout the length and breadth 
of industry, exploiting and destroying industry it- 
self. It will be held within the limits of common 
sense and mutual dependence and responsibility, 
very much in the position to which intelligent trade- 
association executives would have confined it, had 
they had the power. 

We see no cause for anxiety in the program of 
the National Industrial Recovery Act. On the con- 
trary, we believe it will have a wholesome effect on 
every type of business. By eliminating or at least 
restricting the practices that have brought business 
to its present state it will perform a great service to 
industry and to the public which supports industry. 
It merely promises to do some of the many things 
which intelligent, farsighted business men have 
long wanted, but have always been unable, to do 
themselves. Industry has not been able to correct 
its own defects, to eliminate the practices which it 
has recognized as responsible for most of its diffi- 
culties, so government, with an eye to the interests 
of the public as well as those of industry itself, is 
ready to step in and take the responsibility. Be- 
sides accomplishing what so many have wanted to 
see done, the government’s plan will bring central- 
ization of planning and control, plus the power of 
authority, whereas, were industry to attempt the 
job, there would be diversity and confusion of plans, 
division of responsibility, and a lack of power to 
enforce decisions. The gains appear to us to be well 
worth whatever sacrifice of individual initiative is 
involved. 





Cement and the Politicians 


S a political football, the cement industry is 
A becoming a strong rival of the public utilities. 
In the hands of professional politicians it is 
being libeled and persecuted as the others have been, 
but, it seems to us, with much less justification and 
with much less show of pretended fairness. 
Politicians who depend for their jobs on the ap- 
plause of the multitude are making great pretenses 
these days of being the friends of the people. 
Feigning an interest in economical spending of 
the public’s money, they have set up a nation- 
wide clamor against the cement manufacturers 
because these have seen fit to raise their prices 
above those quoted in the last two years. No 
notice is apparently taken, certainly nothing has 
been said openly, of the fact that these same com- 
panies’ bid prices were much higher in the pre- 
ceding twelve years, 1919 to 1930, inclusive, and 
that the new bids really represent a decline from the 
average of recent years. Neither is anything said 
of the fact that, because the manufacturers were 
foolish enough to bid lower than profit-making 
levels in 1931 and 1932, the politicians are now 
attempting to penalize them for their past folly. 
The passage of the public-works bill should put 
an end to this insincere talk of public economy by 
forcing the states to buy cement at once in order to 
avail themselves of government help. Surely the 
intelligent part of the public is already tired of it. 
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The Government Program of Industrial 


Control and Economic Recovery 


Provides $400,000,000 for Roads of 
$3,300,000,000 Total Appropriation 


O encourage national industrial recovery, to 
foster fair competition, to provide for the 
construction of certain useful public works. 


”? 


In these words are explained the purposes of the 
bill known as S. 1712 or, more popularly, the Na- 
tional Industrial Recovery Act. 

The most cursory reading of the bill, the full text 
of which is presented herewith, will disclose the 
novel nature of its provisions, but close study is 
necessary for a realization of the extent to which 
the principles and privileges of individual indus- 
trial conduct are to be taken over by the federal 
government in the interest of the public good. Some 
of the most important features of this side (Title I) 
of the bill will be enumerated in what follows and 
where the language of the bill itself is not suffi- 
ciently clear, the interpretations and views of offi- 
cials and others familiar with the administration’s 
intentions and objectives will be offered as com- 
ment. As these comments reflect the views of many 
different men, they can not be credited to them in- 
dividually. 

Control of Industry.—The principal objective of 


Title I of the bill is the supervision, regulation and 
control of private industry and trade for a max- 
imum period of two years, or for a shorter period, 
should the “emergency,” which is cited as the rea- 
son for the legislation, cease to exist (Sec. 2c). 
Despite this specific limitation it is generally be- 
lieved that the law would become permanent in its 
operation. 

On the question of the purposes of the bill Ber- 
nard M. Baruch had the following to say in a recent 
address: “The primary purpose of this act is to 
bring about and maintain industrial stability 
through, among other things: (1) Reémployment 
of labor, (2) the maintenance or increase of wages, 
(3) standardization of the hours of labor, (4) the 
control of production, and (5) the establishment 
of a fair price scale.” As the bill reflects to a large 
extent Mr. Baruch’s ideas, his views are important. 

In the words of Senator Wagner who introduced 
the bill, a single purpose underlies it, “to bring 
about a widespread increase in employment, (1) 
through codperative action by industry itself, and 
(2) through the inauguration of a vast construc- 
tion program by the government.” 
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Administrative Agencies 


(a) To effectuate the policy of 
this title, the President is hereby author- 


subdivision thereof, represented by the 
applicant or applicants, if the President 
finds: (1) that such associations or 
groups impose no inequitable restrictions 





To encourage national industrial recov- 
ery, to foster fair competition, and to 
provide for the construction of certain 
useful public works, and for other pur- 
poses. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled. 


TITLE I—INDUSTRIAL RECOVERY 
Declaration of Policy 


Sec. 1. A national emergency produc- 
tive of widespread unemployment and dis- 
organization of industry, which burdens 
interstate commerce, affects the public 
welfare, and undermines the standards of 
living of the American people, is hereby 
declared to exist. It is hereby declared 
to be the policy of Congress to remove 
obstructions to the free flow of interstate 
commerce which tend to diminish the 
amount thereof; and to promote the or- 
ganization of industry for the purpose 
of coédperative action among trade groups, 
to induce and maintain united action of 
labor and management under adequate 
governmental sanctions and supervision, 
to eliminate unfair competitive practices, 
to reduce and relieve unemployment, to 
improve standards of labor, and other- 
wise to rehabilitate industry and to con- 
serve natural resources. 


ized to establish such agencies, to accept 
and utilize such voluntary and uncompen- 
sated services, to appoint, without regard 
to the provisions of the civil service laws, 
such officers and employees, and to utilize 
such federal officers and employees, and, 
with the consent of the state, such state 
and local officers and employees, as he 
may find necessary, to prescribe their 
authorities, duties, responsibilities, and 
tenure, and, without regard to the Classi- 
fication Act of 1923, as amended, to fix 
the compensation of any officers and em- 
ployees so appointed. 

(b) The President may delegate any of 
his functions and powers under this title 
to such officers, agents, and employees as 
he may designate or appoint, and may 
establish an industrial planning and re- 
search agency to aid in carrying out his 
functions under this title. 

(c) This title shall cease to be in effect 
and any agencies established hereunder 
shall cease to exist at the expiration of 
two years after the date of enactment of 
this act, or sooner if the President shall 
by proclamation declare that the emer- 
gency recognized by section 1 has ended. 


Codes of Fair Competition 


Sec. 3. (a) Upon the application to the 
President by one or more trade or indus- 
trial associations or groups, the Presi- 
dent may approve a code or codes of fair 
competition for:the trade or industry or 


on admission to membership therein and 
are truly representative of such trades 
or industries or subdivisions thereof, and 
(2) that such code or codes are not de- 
signed to promote monopolies or to elimi- 
nate or oppress small enterprises and will 
not operate to discriminate against them, 
and will tend to effectuate the policy of 
this title. The President may, as a con- 
dition of his approval of any such code, 
impose such conditions (including re- 
quirements for the making of reports and 
the keeping of accounts) for the protec- 
tion of consumers, competitors, employees, 
and others, and in furtherance of the pub- 
lic interest, and may provide such excep- 
tions to and exemptions from the pro- 
visions of such code, as the President in 
his discretion deems necessary to effec- 
tuate the policy herein declared. 

(b) After the President shall have ap- 
proved any such code, the provisions of 
such code shall be the standards of fair 
competition for such trade or industry or 
subdivision thereof. Any violation of such 
standards in any transaction in or affect- 
ing interstate commerce shall be deemed 
an unfair method of competition in com- 
merce within the meaning of the Federal 
Trade Commission Act, as amended. A 
violation of any provision of any such 
code shall be a misdemeanor and upon 
conviction thereof an offender shall be 
fined not more than $500 for each of- 
fense. (Continued on next page.) 
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Although business will retain the ownership and 
management of its properties and although its initi- 
ative will not be destroyed, such ownership, man- 
agement and initiative will be exercised for the 
first time in the interest of the public rather than in 
that of the owners of business. In determining 
what constitutes public interest the government will 
proceed largely on the theory that business of all 
kinds exists for the benefit of the public and, so, is 
public business. 

The Place of Trade Associations.—This super- 
vision will be carried out in part through trade as- 
sociations, to which will be given authority to ac- 
complish many things, such as price regulation, 
allocation and limitation of production, etc., which 
are now illegal. While producers who do not belong 
to their trades’ associations will not be compelled 
to join, since the bill does not give the government 
that power, their position can be made not only un- 
comfortable but unprofitable through the ability of 
the associations to distribute production and to do 
other things with government sanction. Not all 
trade associations will receive government ap- 
proval, but only those which are “truly representa- 


tive” of the industries (Sec. 3a1, Sec. 6b). This 
will probably be interpreted to mean that these 
bodies must represent more than half their indus- 
tries, considered with respect both to the numbers 
of producers in those industries and to the total 
production in those industries. 

By giving such trade associations the right to 
formulate codes of fair practices, subject to presi- 
dential approval, the government will make them in 
effect law-enforcement instrumentalities with the 
power to punish or coerce recalcitrant minorities 
(Sec. 3a), and the power of the federal courts can 
be brought to bear on offenders (Sec. 3c). And, if 
these trade associations refuse or neglect to formu- 
late such codes of “fair competition,” the President 
may, “upon his own motion, or if complaint is made 
... that abuses inimical to the public interest ... are 
prevalent,” prescribe a code to be observed (Sec.3d). 

Presidential Approval and Licensing.—All “‘vol- 
untary” agreements “between and among persons 
engaged in a trade or industry, labor organizations, 
and trade or industrial organizations, associations, 
or groups,” will be subject to approval by the Presi- 
dent and the giving of this approval will be depend- 


(c) The several district courts of the 
United States are hereby invested with 
jurisdiction to prevent and restrain viola- 
tions of any code of fair competition ap- 
proved under this title; and it shall be 
the duty of the several district attorneys 
of the United States, in their respective 
districts, under the direction of the At- 
torney General, to institute proceedings in 
equity to prevent and restrain such vio- 
lations. 

(d) Upon his own motion, or if com- 
plaint is made to the President that 
abuses inimical to the public interest and 
contrary to the policy herein declared are 
prevalent in any trade or industry or sub- 
division thereof, and if no code of fair 
competition therefor has theretofore been 
approved by the President, the President, 
after such public notice and hearing as he 
shall specify, may prescribe and approve 
a code of fair competition for such trade 
or industry or subdivision thereof, which 
shall have the same effect as a code of 
fair competition approved by the Presi- 
dent under subsection (a) of this section. 


Agreements and Licenses 


Sec. 4. (a) The President is authorized 
to enter into agreements with, and to ap- 
prove voluntary agreements between and 
among, persons engaged in a trade or in- 
dustry, labor organizations, and trade or 
industrial organizations, associations, or 
groups, relating to any trade or industry, 
if in his judgment such agreements will 
aid in effectuating the policy of this title 
with respect to transactions in or affect- 
ing interstate commerce, and will be con- 
sistent with the requirements of clause 
(2) of subsection (a) of Sec. 3 for a code 
of fair competition. 

(b) Whenever the President, after such 
public notice and hearing as he = shall 
specify, shall find it essential to license 
business enterprises in order to make ef- 
fective a code of fair competition or an 
agreement under this title or otherwise 
to effectuate the policy of this title, and 
shall publicly so announce, no _ person 
shall, after a date fixed in such announce- 
ment, engage in or carry on any business, 
in or affecting interstate commerce, speci- 
fied in such announcement, unless he shall 
have first obtained a license issued pur- 


suant to such regulations as the Presi- 
dent shall prescribe. The President may 
suspend or revoke any such license, after 
due notice and opportunity for hearing, 
for violations of the terms or conditions 
thereof. Any order of the President sus- 
pending or revoking any such license shall 
be final if in accordance with law. Any 
person who, without such a license or in 
violation of any condition thereof, carries 
on any such business for which a license 
is so required, shall, upon conviction 
thereof, be fined not more than $500, or 
imprisoned not more than six months, or 
both, and each day such violation con- 
tinues shall be deemed a separate offense. 

See. 5. While this title is in effect and 
for 60 days thereafter, any code, agree- 
ment, or license approved, prescribed, or 
issued and in effect under this title, and 
any action complying with the provisions 
thereof taken during such period, shall be 
exempt from the provisions of the anti- 
trust laws of the United States. 


Limitations Upon Application of Title 


See. 6. (a) No trade or industrial as- 
sociation or group shall be eligible to re- 
ceive the benefit of the provisions of this 
title until it files with the President a 
statement containing such information re- 
lating to the activities of the association 
or group as the President shall by regula- 
tion prescribe. 

(b) The President is authorized to pre- 
scribe rules and regulations designed to 
insure that any organization availing it- 
self of the benefits of this title shall be 
truly representative of the trade or in- 
dustry or subdivision thereof represented 
by such organization. Any organization 
violating any such rule or regulation 
shall cease to be entitled to the benefits 
of this title. 

(c) Upon the request of the President 
the Federal Trade Commission shall 
make such investigations as may be nec- 
essary to enable the President to carry 
out the provisions of this title, and for 
such purposes the commission shall have 
all the powers vested in it with respect of 
investigations under the Federal Trade 
Commission Act, as amended. 

Sec. 7. (a) Every code of fair compe- 
tition, agreement, and license approved, 


prescribed, or issued under this title shall 
contain the following conditions: (1) 
That employees shall have the right to 
organize and bargain collectively through 
representatives of their own choosing, 
(2) that no employee and no one seeking 
employment shall be required as a con- 
dition of employment to join any organ- 
ization or to refrain from joining a labor 
organization of his own choosing, and (3) 
that employers shall comply with the 
maximum hours of labor, minimum rates 
of pay, and other working conditions, ap- 
proved or prescribed by the President. 

(b) The President shall, so far as prac- 
ticable, afford every opportunity to em- 
ployers and employees in any trade or in- 
dustry or subdivision thereof with respect 
to which the conditions referred to in 
clauses (1) and (2) of subsection (a) 
prevail, to establish by mutual agree- 
ment, the standards as to the maximum 
hours of labor, minimum rates of pay, 
and such other working conditions as may 
be necessary in such trade or industry or 
subdivision thereof to effectuate the policy 
of this title; and the standards estab- 
lished in such agreements, when approved 
by the President, shall have the same 
effect as a code of fair competition, ap- 
proved by the President under subsection 
(a) of Sec. 3. 

(c) Where no such mutual agreement 
has been approved by the President he 
may investigate the labor practices, poli- 
cies, wages, hours of labor, and working 
conditions in such trade or industry or 
subdivision thereof; and upon the basis 
of such investigations, and after such 
hearings as the President finds advisable, 
he is authorized to prescribe a limited 
code of fair competition fixing such max- 
imum hours of labor, minimum rates of 
pay, and other working conditions in the 
trade or industry or subdivision thereof 
investigated as he finds to be necessary 
to effectuate the policy of this title, which 
shall have the same effect as a code of 
fair competition approved by the Presi- 
dent under subsection (a) of Sec. 3. The 
President may differentiate according to 
experience and skill of the employees af- 
fected and according to the locality of 
employment; but no attempt shall be 
made to introduce any classification ac- 
cording to the nature of the work in- 
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ent on whether or not such agreements are consist- 
ent with the intent of Sec. 3a2 of the bill (Sec. 
4a). All agreements which receive such approval 
“shall be exempt from the provisions of the anti- 
trust laws” during the life of the act and for two 
months thereafter (Sec. 5). 

By the system of licensing provided some admin- 
istration supporters expect to control individual en- 
terprises, even though there is some doubt of the 
constitutionality of such a method. The licensing 
power provided by the bill is exercisable within the 
discretion of the President (Sec. 4b). 

Hours, Wages, Prices——The agreements which 
fall within the scope of these provisions can, in the 
opinion of officials, be made not only to fix the hours 
and wages of labor, but also to prevent selling below 
the cost of production, the intent of the administra- 
tion being to raise prices. Labor agreements may 
set maximum hours and minimum wages, and may 
establish better working conditions. 

The bill safeguards the rights of workers to bar- 
gain collectively (Sec. 7al), while it maintains 
open-shop conditions (Sec. 7a2), and enforces upon 





employers the duty of complying with the hours, 
wages and working conditions “approved or pre- 
scribed by the President” (Sec. 7a3). All indus- 
tries will be given, “so far as practicable,” the op- 
portunity of making their own agreements on these 
points (Sec. 7b), but if such voluntary agreements 
are not made, the President may investigate condi- 
tions and prescribe remedies (Sec. 7c). 

The Public-Works Program.—Title II of the bill 
provides for the creation of a Federal Emergency 
Administration of Public Works to be directed by 
a Federal Emergency Administrator of Public 
Works (Sec. 201) who will have charge of the ex- 
penditure of the $3,300,000,000 appropriated by the 
bill (Sec. 209) for expenditure during a period of 
two years. 

The works to be undertaken, as enumerated in 
Sec. 202, are: 

“(a) Construction, repair, and improvement of 
public highways and parkways, public buildings, 
and any publicly-owned instrumentalities and facili- 
ties.” For “public highways and related projects” 
the bill gives the President authority to make 








volved which might tend to set a maxi- 
mum as well as a minimum wage. 

(d) As used in this title, the term 
“person” includes any individual, part- 
nership, association, trust, or corporation. 


Application of Agricultural Adjustment 
Act 


Sec. 8. This title shall not be con- 
strued to repeal or modify any of the 
provisions of the act entitled “An act to 
relieve the existing national economic 
emergency by increasing agricultural 
purchasing power, to raise revenue for 
extraordinary expenses incurred by rea- 
son of such emergency, to provide emer- 
gency relief with respect to agricultural 
indebtedness, to provide for the orderly 
liquidation of joint-stock land banks, and 
for other purposes,” approved May 12, 
1933. 


Rules and Regulations 


Sec. 9. (a) The President is author- 
ized to prescribe such rules and regula- 
tions as may be necessary to carry out 
the purposes of this title, and fees for 
licenses and for filing codes of fair com- 
petition, and any violation of any such 
rule or regulation shall be punishable by 
fine of not to exceed $500 or imprison- 
ment for not to exceed six months, or 
both. 

(b) The President may from time to 
time cancel or modify any order, ap- 
proval, license, rule, or regulation issued 
under this title; and each agreement, code 
of fair competition, or license approved, 
prescribed, or issued under this title shall 
— an express provision to that ef- 
ect. 


TITLE II—PUBLIC WORKS “ND CON- 
STRUCTION PROJECTS 


Federal Emergency Administration of 
Public Works 


Sec. 201. (a) To effectuate the pur- 
poses of this title the President is hereby 
authorized to create a Federal Emergency 
Administration of Public Works (here- 
after referred to as the ‘“Administra- 
tion”), all the powers of which shall be 


exercised by a Federal Emergency Ad- 
ministrator of Public Works (hereafter 
referred to as the “Administrator’’), and 
to establish such agencies, to accept and 
utilize such voluntary and uncompensated 
services, to appoint, without regard to the 
civil service laws, such officers and em- 
ployees, and to utilize such federal officers 
and employees, and, with the consent of 
the state, such state and local officers and 
employees as he may find necessary, to 
prescribe their authorities, duties, respon- 
sibilities, and tenure, and, without regard 
to the Classification Act of 1923, as 
amended, to fix the compensation of any 
officers and employees so appointed. The 
President may delegate any of his func- 
tions and powers under this title to such 
officers, agents, and employees as he may 
designate or appoint. 

(b) The Administrator may, without 
regard to the civil service laws or the 
Classification Act of 1923, as amended, 
appoint and fix the compensation of such 
experts and such other officers and em- 
ployees as are necessary to carry out the 
provisions of this title; and may make 
such expenditures (including expendi- 
tures for personal services and rent at 
the seat of government and elsewhere, for 
law books and books of reference, and for 
paper, printing and binding) as are nec- 
essary to carry out the provisions of this 
title. 

(c) All such compensation, expenses, 
and allowances shall be paid out of funds 
made available by this act. 

(d) After the expiration of two years 
after the date of the enactment of this 
act, or sooner if the President shall, by 
proclamation, declare that the emergency 
recognized by Sec. 1 has ended, the Presi- 
dent shall not make any further loans or 
grants or enter upon any new construc- 
tion under this title, and any agencies es- 
tablished hereunder shall cease to exist 
and any of their remaining functions shall 
be transferred to such departments of the 
Government as the President shall desig- 
nate: Provided, That he may issue funds 
to a borrower under this title prior to 
Jan. 23, 1939, under the terms of any 
agreement entered into with such bor- 
rower prior to the date of termination, 
under this section, of the power of the 
President to make loans. 


Sec. 202. The Administration, under 
the direction of the President, shall pre- 
pare a comprehensive program of public 
works, which shall include among other 
things the following: (a) Construction, 
repair, and improvement of public high- 
ways and park ways, public buildings, 
and any publicly owned instrumentalities 
and facilities; (b) conservation and de- 
velopment of natural resources, including 
control, utilization, and purification of 
waters, prevention of soil erosion, devel- 
opment of water power, transmission of 
electrical energy, and construction of 
river and harbor improvements; (c) any 
projects of the character heretofore con- 
structed or carried on either directly by 
public authority or with public aid to 
serve the interests of the general public; 
(d) construction under public regulation 
or control of low-cost housing and slum- 
clearance projects; (e) any _ project 
(other than those included in the forego- 
ing classes) of a character heretofore 
eligible for loans under subsection (a) 
of Sec. 201 of the Emergency Relief and 
Construction Act of 1932, as amended; 
and if in the opinion of the President it 
seems desirable the construction of naval 
vessels within the terms and/or limits 
established by the London Naval Treaty 
of 1930 and of airplanes required there- 
for and construction of such army hous- 
ing projects as the President may ap- 
prove, and provision of original equipment 
for the mechanization or motorization of 
such Army tactical units as he may desig- 
nate: Provided however, That in the event 
of an international agreement for the fur- 
ther limitation of armament, to which the 
United States is signatory, the President 
is hereby authorized and empowered to 
suspend, in whole or in part, any such 
naval construction or mechanization and 
motorization of army units. 

Sec. 203. (a) With a view to increas- 
ing quickly employment (while reason- 
ably securing any loans made by the 
United States) the President is author- 
ized and empowered, through the Admin- 
istration or through such other agencies 
as he may designate or create, (1) to 
construct, finance, or aid in the construc- 
tion or financing of any public-works 
project included in the program prepared 
pursuant to Sec. 202; (2) upon such 
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grants to the states “not to exceed $400,000,000 in 
aggregate amount” (Sec. 204a). 

“(b) Conservation and development of natural 
resources, including control, utilization, and purifi- 
cation of waters, prevention of soil erosion, devel- 
opment of water power, transmission of electrical 
energy, and construction of river and harbor im- 
provements.” 

“(c) Any projects of the character heretofore 
constructed or carried on either directly by public 
authority or with public aid to serve the interests 
of the general public.” 

“(d) Construction under public regulation or 
control of low-cost housing and slum-clearance proj- 
ects.” 

“(e) Any project (other than those included in 
the foregoing classes) of a character heretofore 
eligible for loans under subsection (a) of Sec. 201 
of the Emergency Relief and Construction Act of 
1932 as amended.” 

(f) The construction of naval vessels, airplanes, 
army housing projects, and the “mechanization or 
motorization” of army tactical units. The exercise 


of this provision is within the President’s discre- 
tion. 

Any of these works may be constructed or 
financed by the government “with a view to increas- 
ing quickly employment” (Sec. 203a1). 

The government may also make grants to states, 
municipalities or other public bodies “for the con- 
struction, repair, or improvement of any such proj- 
ect” not to exceed 30 per cent. of the cost of the 
labor and materials used on it (Sec. 203a2.). 

Aid may also be given by financing railroad main- 
tenance and equipment approved by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 

Road-Building.—As already mentioned, the ex- 
tent of the government’s participation in road- 
building projects is limited to $400,000,000 (Sec. 
204a). No other form of project carries a specified 
maximum. This is held to favor road-building, as it 
is practically certain that the full amount named 
will be spent for that type of work, whereas other 
forms of construction may suffer individually from 
political tampering. This money is to be spent for: 

(1) Emergency construction of the “federal-aid 





terms as the President shall prescribe, to 
make grants to states, municipalities, or 
other public bodies for the construction, 
repair, or improvement of any such proj- 
ect, but no such grant shall be in excess 
of 30 per centum of the cost of the labor 
and materials employed upon such proj- 
ect; (3) to acquire by purchase, or by 
exercise of the power of eminent domain, 
any real or personal property in connec- 
tion with the construction of any such 
project, and to sell any security acquired 
or any property so constructed or ac- 
quired or to lease any such property with 
or without the privilege of purchase: 
Provided, That all moneys received from 
any such sale or lease or the repayment 
of any loan shall be used to retire obliga- 
tions issued pursuant to Sec. 207 of this 
act, in addition to any other moneys re- 
quired to be used for such purpose; and 
(4) to aid in the financing of such rail- 
road maintenance and equipment as may 
be approved by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission as desirable for the improve- 
ment of transportation facilities: Pro- 
vided, That in deciding to extend any aid 
or grant hereunder to any state, county, 
or municipality the President may con- 
sider whether action is in process or in 
good faith assured therein reasonably de- 
signed to bring the ordinary current ex- 
penditures thereof within the prudently 
estimated revenues thereof. The _ provi- 
sions of this section shall extend to public 
works in the several states, Hawaii, 
Alaska, the District of Columbia, Puerto 
Rico, and the Virgin Islands. 

(b) All expenditures for authorized 
travel by officers and employees, including 
subsistence required on account of any 
federal public-works projects, shall be 
charged to the amounts allocated to such 
projects notwithstanding any other provi- 
sions of law; and there is authorized to 
be employed such personal services in the 
District of Columbia and elsewhere as 
may be required to be engaged upon such 
work and to be in addition to employees 
otherwise provided for, the compensation 
of such additional personal services to be 
a charge against the funds made avail- 
able for such construction work. 

(c) In the acquisition of any land or 
site for the purposes of federal public 
buildings and in the construction of such 
buildings provided for in this title, the 


provisions contained in Sec. 305 and 306 
of the Emergency Relief and Construction 
Act of 1932, as amended, shall apply. 

Sec. 204. (a) For the purpose of pro- 
viding for emergency construction of pub- 
lic highways and related projects, the 
President is authorized to make grants 
to the several states (not to exceed $400,- 
000,000 in agregate amount) as follows: 

(1) For expenditure in emergency con- 
struction on the Federal-aid highway sys- 
tem and extensions thereof into and 
through municipalities. The amount ap- 
portioned to any state under this para- 
graph may be used to pay all or any part 
of the cost of highway construction in- 
cluding the elimination of hazards to 
highway traffic, such as the separation of 
grades at crossing, the reconstruction of 
existing railroad grade crossing struc- 
tures, the relocation of highways to elim- 
inate railroad crossings, the widening of 
narrow bridges and roadways, the build- 
ing of footpaths, the replacement of un- 
safe bridges, the construction of routes 
to avoid congested areas, the construction 
of facilities to improve accessibility and 
the free flow of traffic, and the cost of 
any other construction that will provide 
safer traffic facilities or definitely elim- 
inate existing hazards to pedestrian or 
vehicular traffic. In carrying out the im- 
provements to eliminate traffic hazards in 
connection with railroad crossings at 
grade, the state highway department shall 
constitute an agency of the federal gov- 
ernment. No funds made available by 
this title shall be used for the acquisition 
of any land, right of way, or easement in 
connection with any railroad grade elim- 
ination project. 

(2) For expenditure in emergency con- 
struction on secondary or feeder roads to 
be agreed upon by the state highway de- 
partments and the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture: Provided, That the state or respon- 
sible political subdivision shall provide 
for the proper maintenance of said roads. 
Such grants shall be available for pay- 
ment of the full cost of surveys, plans, 
improvement, and construction of sec- 
ondary or feeder roads, on which projects 
shall be submitted by the state highway 
department and approved by the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture. 

(b) Any amounts allocated by the 
President for grants under subsection 


(a) of this section shall be apportioned 
among the several States, three-fourths 
in accordance with the provisions of Sec. 
21 of the Federal Highway Act, approved 
Nov. 9, 1921, as amended and_ supple- 
mented, and one-fourth in the ratio which 
the population of each state bears to the 
total population of the United States, ac- 
cording to the latest decennial census, and 
shall be available on July 1, 1933, and 
shall remain available until expended; 
but no part of the funds apportioned to 
any state need be matched by the state. 

(c) All contracts involving the expen- 
diture of such grants shall contain provi- 
sions establishing minimum rates of 
wages, to be predetermined by the state 
highway department, which contractors 
shall pay to skilled and unskilled labor, 
and such minimum rates shall be stated 
in the invitation for bids and shall be in- 
cluded in proposals for bids for the work. 

(d) Inthe expenditure of such amounts, 
the limitations in the Federal Highway 
Act, approved Nov. 9, 1921, as amended 
and supplemented, upon highway con- 
struction, reconstruction, and_ bridges 
within municipalities and upon payments 
per mile which may be made from fed- 
eral funds, shall not apply. 

(e) As used in this section the term 
“state” includes the Territory of Hawaii. 
The term “highway” as defined in the 
Federal Highway Act, approved Nov. 9, 
1921, as amended and suppiemented, for 
the purposes of this section, shall be 
deemed to include such main parkways 
as may be designated by the state and 
approved by the Secretary of Agriculture 
as part of the federal-aid highway sys- 
tem. 

Sec. 205. All contracts let for con- 
struction projects and all loans and 
grants pursuant to this title shall contain 
such provisions as are necessary to in- 
sure: (1) that no convict labor shall be. 
directly employed on any such project; 
(2) that (except in executive, administra- 
tive, and supervisory positions), so far 
as practicable, no individual directly em- 
ployed on any such project shall be per- 
mitted to work more than thirty hours 
in any one week; (3) that all employees 
shall be paid just and reasonable wages 
which shall be compensation sufficient to 
provide, for the hours of labor as limited, 
a standard of living. in decency and com- 
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COMPARISON OF THE TOTAL CONSTRUCTION BUSINESS OF THE UNITED STATES IN 1929 AND THE FEDERAL 


PUBLIC-WORKS PROGRAM OF 1933 
(See the foot-note.) 
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Total Cost Cost of Aggregates 
Type of Construction Divisional Costs Subdivisional Costs Divisional Costs Subdivisional Costs 
Co Co Co 0 

(A) Amount bd (B) Amount 7 Amount ie Amount a 

IN ac ie ekg aiare $ 725,892,207 16.2 $ 95,858,150 13.2 
0 SS Se enn ee $ 350,399,990 48.2 $56,597,963 16.1 
Senn ME CMUOTER. oo. oc occ ksi cas wannee 115,123,526 15.8 5,163,358 4.5 
ee et eta s 25,225,457 3.6 1,297,497 §.1 
ET Re Ce ae is cla os 235,143,234 32.4 32,799,332 13.9 

Public Work (other than roads and streets)... . 188,313,351 4.2 8,521,659 4.5 
Sewer, gas, water, conduit............... 88,620,606 47.1 5,165,592 5.8 
Dam and reservoir.............. 17,045,565 9.0 783,950 4.6 
I i 23,272,535 12.3 990,359 4.3 
Dredging rivers, harbors, etc........ 59,374,645 13.6 1,581,758 2.6 

1 TOR TEES A a 1,803,326,210 40.1 38,103,403 eI 
SSS eee 92,427,164 5.1 1,847,765 2.0 
ee ee een 32,947,452 1.8 615,613 1.8 
EN EC ne on a 153,695,687 8.5 1,670,506 1.0 
se eee 1,524,255,907 84.6 33,969,519 ae 

Se 270,623,220 6.3 7,523,867 2.8 
NE ee ee ay mea 60,133,126 22.2 2,582,000 4.3 
SIT NINN Soo io nevis eno viele nd wae a 128,417,899 47.5 2,218,936 ey 
RPE Eo ie es 82,072,195 30.3 2,722,931 3.3 

IIE ne ee rictire Cait ei nd ie 5 gy Be 1,494,292,744 so.2 14,316,868 1.0 
RO ee tlh ng oa Sm ela 56,265,745 3.8 6,866,472 12 .2 
I ee ok Oe cin areas ciain 65,131,047 4.4 2,336,696 3.6 
Plastering and lathing.................... 64,247,526 4.3 1,411,616 2.2 
SE ME hcg a Suwa us marcus 1,308,648,426 87.5 3,702,084 2 

a re $4,482,447,732 | 100.0 | $164,323,947 3.7 














1 Sums appropriated by the National Industrial Recovery Act. 


record. All the other money amounts in Section II of the table have been derived in the same manner. 





The other money sums in Column C have been calculated on the proportions shown by the 1929 








highway system and extensions thereof into and 
This may include related 
highway work, such as grade crossings, relocation, 
(Sec. 204a1). 
granted to the states for these purposes will be ap- 
portioned as follows: three-fourths as provided by 
Sec. 21 of the Federal Highway Act (Nov. 9, 1921) 
as amended and supplemented, and one-fourth pro 
rata according to the population of the individual 
The states need not match the government 
grants (Sec. 204b), and the limitations of the high- 


through municipalities.” 


bridge-building, etc. 


states. 


The money 


way act respecting work within municipalities and 
payments per mile will not apply (Sec. 204d). 

(2) Emergency construction on secondary or 
feeder roads, which must be maintained by the local 
political subdivision (Sec. 204a2). 

All the work done with federal money must be 
performed at minimum rates of wages, which must 
be fixed by the state highway department and 
stated in the invitations for bids (Sec. 204c). 
convict labor will be employed, no one directly em- 
ployed on government projects will be allowed to 


No 


fort; and (4) that in the employment of 
labor in connection with any such project, 
preference shall be given, where they are 
qualified, to ex-service men with depend- 
ents. 


Rules and Regulations 


Sec. 206. The President is authorized 
to prescribe such rules and regulations as 
may be necessary to carry out the pur- 
poses of this title, and any violation of 
any such rule or regulation shall be pun- 
ishable by fine of not to exceed $500 or 
imprisonment not to exceed six months, 
or both. 


Issue of Securities and Sinking Fund 


Sec. 207. (a) The Secretary of the 
Treasury is authorized to borrow, from 
time to time, under authority of the Sec- 
ond Liberty Bond Act, as amended, such 
amounts as may be necessary to meet the 
expenditures authorized by this act, or 
to refund any obligations previously is- 


sued under this section, and to issue 
therefor bonds, notes, certificates of in- 
debtedness, or Treasury bills of the 


United States authorized by such act, as 
amended, in the manner and under the 
terms and conditions therein prescribed. 

(b) For each fiscal year beginning 
with the fiscal year 1934 there is hereby 
appropriated, in addition to and as part 
of, the cumulative sinking fund provided 


by Sec. 6 of the Victory Liberty Loan 
Act, as amended, out of any money in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
for the purpose of such fund, an amount 
equal to 2% per centum of the aggregate 
amount of the expenditures made out of 
appropriations made or authorized under 
this act as determined by the Secretary 
of Treasury. 


Reemployment and Relief Tax 


(Taxation provisions to be _ inserted 

later as Sec. 208.) 
Appropriation 

Sec. 209. For the purposes of this act 
there is hereby authorized to be appro- 
priated, out of any money in the Treasury 
not otherwise appropriated, the sum of 
$3,300,000,000. 


TITLE III—AMENDMENTS TO EMER- 

GENCY RELIEF AND CONSTRUCTION 

ACT AND MISCELLANEOUS PROVI- 
SIONS 


Sec. 301. After the expiration of 10 
days after the date upon which the Ad- 
ministrator has qualified and taken of- 
fice: (1) no application shall be approved 
by the Reconstruction Finance Corp. un- 
der the provisions of subsection (a) of 
Sec. 201 of the Emergency Relief and 
Construction Act of 1932, as amended, 
and (2) the Administrator shall have ac- 
cess to all applications, files, and records 
of the Reconstruction Finance Corp. re- 


lating to loans and contracts and the ad- 
ministration of funds under such subsec- 
tion: Provided, That the Reconstruction 
Finance Corp. may issue funds to a bor- 
rower under such subsection (a) prior to 
Jan. 23, 1939, under the terms of any 
agreement entered into with such bor- 
rower pursuant to an application ap- 
proved prior to the date of termination, 
under this section, of the power of the 
Reconstruction Finance Corp. to approve 
applications. 


Decrease of Borrowing Power of Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation 


Sec. 302. The amount of notes, deben- 
tures, bonds, or other such obligations 
which the Reconstruction Finance Corp. 
is authorized and empowered under Sec. 
9 of the Reconstruction Finance Corp. Act, 
as amended, to have outstanding at any 
one time is decreased by $000,000,000. 


Separability Clause 


Sec. 303. If any provision of this act, 
or the application thereof to any person 
or circumstances, is held invalid, the re- 
mainder of the act, and the application of 
such provision to other persons or cir- 
cumstances, shall not be affected hereby. 


Short Title 


Sec. 304. This act may be cited as 
the ‘National Industrial Recovery Act.” 
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COMPARISON OF THE TOTAL CONSTRUCTION BUSINESS OF THE UNITED STATES IN 1929 AND THE FEDERAL 


PUBLIC-WORKS PROGRAM OF 1933 


(continued) 


(See the foot-note.) 





Part II—PuBLic-WORKS PROGRAM—1933 





Total Cost 


Cost of Aggregates 








Type of Construction 
































Divisional Costs Subdivisional Costs Divisional Costs Subdivisional Costs 
Oo, oC % of 
(C) Amount be (D) Amount mat Amount Zot Amount 5 
Roads NEN ode ee erase Warten sist $ 400,000,000! 12.1 $52,800,000 13:2 
RMN oe enh cS False $192,800,000 48.2 $31,163,900 16.1 
Bridges and culverts..................... 63,200,000 15.8 2,851,500 4.5 
eet SSS OG ia Ree Crane ene eam 14,400,000 3.6 745,100 5.3 
nn 129,600,000 32.4 18,039,500 13.9 
Public Work (other than roads and streets). ... . 150,000,000 4.5 6,750,000 £5 
Sewer, gas, water, conduit................ 70,650,000 47.1 4,111,700 5.8 
BOOM ON TOBETVOIT... . 5. nk cc ce seceees 13,500,000 9.0 623,200 4.6 
MIEN scr eile hai nd cele ere cvinnsrisaied 18,450,000 12.3 777,300 4.3 
Dredging rivers, harbors, etc.............. 47,400,000 31.6 1,237,800 2.6 
IE Aa a 1,400,000,000 42.5 29,400,000 pa 
RETOOL CIN 6 on io cen cass 0 ss nas wevnadn 71,400,000 5.1 1,415,000 2.0 
MEET IME 5 5 ors cisiase sis cwisinae os aati 25,200,000 1.8 453,000 1.8 
NR MMEEEETR ooo cls So atarygin Sa drngiecs 119,000,000 8.5 1,185,000 1.0 
MPRCe WINGINE. |. os. oe ccc scawnnsccecs 1,184,400,000 84.6 26 347,000 2:2 
Miscellaneous Pe are are tats ca ahancaas¥ saad arene Cie ane ae’ 220,000,000 6.7 6,160,000 2.8 
MOO oo oon 6.65 sssares avis are: a ayavareve ae sfareice a 48,840,000 22:2 2,153,000 4.3 
Central atation....... 66. ccc ccc cecceceees 104,500,000 47.5 1,849,000 5.2 
EM Ie oa. 4d ka salou wide ok OEE 66,660,000 30.3 2,158,000 3.3 
UMMM ao 520s areata aria ib te cockanaird waco 1,130,000,000 34.2 11.300,000 1.0 
NI. oo od ic ieee vic eis ade oigau bare eaves 42,940,000 3.8 5,460,000 12.2 
| TS ce Er oe aan ae cn 49,720,000 4.4 1,850,000 3.6 
Plastering and lathing.................... 48,590,000 4:3 1,100,000 2.2 
C11 SE SA er eC a 988,750,000 87.5 2,890,000 .2 
TONGUE OF GUEERIEB So a6 ohc i cele seein nes $3,300,000,000! | 100.0 $106,410,000 3.3 



































1 Sums appropriated by the National Industrial Recovery Act. 





The other money sums in Column C have been calculated on the proportions shown by the 1929 


record. All the other money amounts in Section II of the table have been derived in the same manner. 








work more than 30 hr, in any one week, all em- 
ployees will be paid enough to provide a “standard 
of living in decency and comfort,” and preference 
will be given to ex-service men with dependents 
when qualified (Sec. 205). 

The Appropriation.—The Treasury is authorized 
to borrow the money needed to finance the govern- 
ment in this work under the authority of the Second 
Liberty Bond Act, as amended, and to issue securi- 
ties therefor (Sec. 207). The bill appropriates the 
sum of $3,300,000,000 for the purposes set out (Sec. 
209). 

The Cost of Aggregates—The accompanying 
table presents a comparison between the construc- 
tion industry in 1929 (top of page 20) with the 
public-works program of the National Industrial 
Recovery Act (above). The figures in Part I of the 
table (page 20) show under “Total Cost” the 
amounts spent in 1929 for all kinds of construction 
—public and private—together with a breakdown 
by subdivisions. Under the “Cost of Aggregates” are 
given the amounts spent for aggregate materials in 
all classes of construction with percentages. The 
data in Part II of the table contain two actual figures 
—$400,000,000 appropriated for roads and $3,300- 
000,000 appropriated for the entire public-works 
program. The other figures are calculated from 
these, using the percentages derived in Part I of the 
table on the assumption that the $2,900,000,000 ap- 
propriated for purposes other than roads may be 
distributed among various types of construction as 
the construction business was in 1929. Then the 
potential demand for aggregates in each class has 
been derived from these figures, using the per- 
centages which obtained in 1929. 

The result shows more than $100,000,000 as the 
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cost of the aggregates needed for the completion of 
the government’s program, or over 8 per cent. of the 
total appropriation. The average is held down by 
the low aggregate requirements of some kinds of 
construction work. 

Sixteen per cent. of the money spent for high- 
ways goes for aggregates, making $31,163,900; 
practically 14 per cent. of street-paving costs goes 
for aggregates, making $18,039,500; and 2 per 
cent. of ‘‘other-building” costs goes into aggregates, 
or $26,347,000. 

Of the $400,000,000 appropriated for highways in 
the bill, $52,800,000 will probably be spent for ag- 
gregates. This is more than one-fourth of the value 
of the country’s entire crushed-stone and sand-and- 
gravel output in the peak year of 1929. Other public 
works, such as sewers, gas, dam, reservoir and 
water works and dredging rivers and harbors will 
require about $6,750,000 worth of aggregates; 
building will take $29,400,000 worth, subcon- 
tractors’ work $11,300,000 worth, and miscellaneous 
works $6,160,000. As the powers created by the 
bill are broad, some types of construction (such as 
“commercial,” “residential,” etc.) which would not 
ordinarily be thought of as public works, have been 
included. 





1933 Construction Lower 


New construction in the United States during the 
first quarter of 1933 amounted to about $250,000,- 
000, as against a little more than $300,000,000 in 
the corresponding period of 1932, according to a 
survey made recently by the Indiana Limestone 
Co. 
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Motor Trucks Withstand the Severe 
Tests of Dam Construction 


HE use of motor trucks on the San Gabriel 

Dam No. 2 project located in the San Gabriel 
Canyon some 30 mi. from the city of Los Angeles is 
of interest to producers because the conditions un- 
der which they operate are even more severe than 
those found in quarries. This dam is one of two 
being constructed by the Los Angeles County Flood 
Control District, and is of unique construction be- 
cause it is being built entirely of rock-fill with con- 
crete slab facing. The fill requires approximately 
1,200,000 cu.ft. of metamorphic rock, ranging from 
quarry chips to single pieces weighing over 25 tons, 
all which must be hauled entirely by motor trucks. 
The McCutchen Transportation Co., Los Angeles, 
accepted the job and, from all reports, is making 
rapid progress. 

The operation is attracting the attention of engi- 
neers and contractors throughout the nation since 
it is the first rock-filled dam of this size to be con- 
structed where rock is transported from the quarry 
to the dam in place. The quarry is located 2 mi. up- 
stream from the dam site, and, owing to the narrow 
canyon, it was necessary to open a road out of the 
side of the canyon between the quarry and the dam 
site. The road in itself holds the key to the success- 
ful operation on this kind of work. It was built 30 
ft. in width and was surfaced with waste from the 
quarry. The stone is being continuously sprinkled 
with water and makes an ideal road-bed. The 
trucks operating over it give it the smoothness of a 
boulevard. At the dam site ramps, with a short 
grade to reach each 25-ft. lift as the fill progresses, 
have been provided. 

The specifications on the project call for a mini- 
mum of 2,000 filled cu.yd. per day. Rock is loaded 
in the quarry by two large Bucyrus-Erie shovels. 
As compared to ordinary construction jobs, this 
project offers a much more difficult problem because 
the rock is blasted to allow as many large pieces as 
possible. Naturally, the larger the rock, the greater 
the danger of damaging truck and shovel equip- 








Shovel handling large piece of stone to one of the trucks. 
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Shovels loading “armor-plated” trucks in the quarry. 


ment. When rocks weighing 20 tons or more are 
loaded, smaller pieces are loaded first to form a 
cushion for the larger ones. The truck loads aver- 
age 60,000 lb. gross. 

The ten trucks being used are Sterlings which 
possess some unique features in design. They are 
chain-driven, powered with large Waukesha 6-cylin- 
der engines. The rear axles, instead of being of 
the conventional I-design, are made of 6-in. heat- 
treated steel shafting. The frames are 9-in. double 
channels, lined with solid oak planks. All cross- 
members and other units are bolted to the wood 
inlay so there is no metal-to-metal contact. The 
front tires are 24-in. by 10/50-in. pneumatics, while 
the rear tires are 40-in. by 14-in. solid duals. 

The stripped chassis weighs 15,500 Ib. The body 
and hoist were made by Wood. The former is of 
heavy steel plate, fabricated with H-beams. The 
floors are laminated with 14-in. plate at the bottom 
and a 2-in. wood filler. The dumping time is 10 
sec., which is exceedingly fast considering the 
weight of the body and its load. 

The engine, headlights and cab are covered with 
heavy armor plate as a protection against heavy 
stones, which may fall in the hauling operations. 

A great many estimates were made prior to the 
beginning of the project as what the swell would be 
in the fill cu.yd. over a bank cu.yd. So far, the 
swell has been 60 to 80 per cent., making a truck 
cu.yd. almost equivalent to a fill cu.yd. in place. 
The haul is 2 mi. and the trucks average 25 min. per 
round trip. 

Owing to the fact that most of the rock being 
hauled is in 1-cu.ft. pieces and larger, it was a seri- 
ous problem to work out a roadway on the fill 
smooth enough to eliminate cutting and excessive 
wear of the tires. This was accomplished by using 
large rope mats, made of 3-in. hawser rope, which 
were placed at the immediate dumping point, thus 
allowing the trucks to back over them. These mats 
are 10 ft. by 4 ft. and weigh approximately 200 lb. 
They are shifted each time the trucks are required 
to dump in a different location. 
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much thought and money to building and 
maintaining modern and efficient plants, but it 
is comparatively seldom that much attention is paid 
to the problem of reducing the amount of time lost 
due to break-downs. An exception is the Ideal Sand 
& Gravel Co., Mason City, Ia. Grant McGowan, 
president of this company, is a great believer in 
preparedness and carries a complete stock of all 
kinds of repair and replacement parts. As a result, 
the plant has never been forced to shut down more 
than 2 hr. at any time due to a breakdown. 
There is nothing unusual in any other way about 
the company’s operations. The plant, which is lo- 
cated at the northeast city limits, originally went 


Pre designers and operators usually devote 

















General view of plant with track hopper in right foreground. 


into operation in 1916 with a capacity of 100 tons 
per hr. Additions and improvements made since 
that time have increased its capacity to about 300 
tons per hr. The property consists of 700 acres of 
gravel, of which about 400 acres have been worked 
out. The material runs about 50 per cent. gravel, 
of which 30 per cent. is over 2 in. in size and is 
crushed. Most of the product is used for highways. 

Gravel is loaded by two Monighan steam drag- 
lines mounted on skids and rollers and handling 
2-cu.yd. and 21!4-cu.yd. Page drag-line buckets. 
Each of these operates in a separate section of the 
deposit and is served on a separate track. The ma- 
terial recovered by each drag-line is removed by a 
40-ton steam locomotive hauling a train of 50-ton 
cars to the plant, a distance of about 2,000 ft. at 
present. While waiting for the train to return the 
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Pioneer Gravel Operator Finds Complete 
Repair-Parts Stock Essential 


. Preparedness Almost Eliminates 
Loss of Plant Operating Time 


drag-lines overcast the overburden, which is 2 to 3 
ft. deep. 

The cars discharge their contents into a steel- 
lined track-hopper at the plant. A Link-Belt apron 
feeder carries the material to a 30-in. inclined belt- 
conveyor which operates on 100-ft. centers and 
takes it to the scalping-and-crushing building. The 
Link-Belt 4-ft. by 14-ft. scalping screen in this 
building has 3-in. and 2-in. openings. The material 
over 3 in. in size goes to an Austin No. 6 gyratory 
crusher, while that retained on the 2-in. section 
goes to an Austin No. 4 gyratory crusher. Both 
machines crush to 2-in. minus and discharge their 
products on a 24-in. belt-conveyor set on 60-ft. cen- 
ters. This discharges the material to a third con- 
veyor which feeds back to the scalping screen. 

The material under 2 in. in size which comes from 
the scalping screen goes to a 24-in. inclined belt-con- 
veyor which operates on 230-ft. centers and dis- 
charges through a split chute to two pairs of Link- 
Belt conical screens. The first screen of each pair 
has 2-in. and the second has 1-in. perforations, pro- 
ducing No. 7 and No. 6 stone respectively. The 1-in. 
minus material goes to a cylindrical screen having 
14-in. openings. The oversize material from this 
screen goes to two 4-ft. by 5-ft. Hum-mer double- 
deck vibrating screens which produce No. 5 stone 
on their top and No. 4 on their bottom decks. 

The fine material from the vibrators goes to a 
hopper from which a sand-drag discharges its prod- 
uct to bins. The sand from the cylindrical screen 
goes to two pairs of Link-Belt sand-cones which dis- 
charge their products to the same bins. The over- 
flow from these cones goes through a flume to a 




















One of the steam skid-and-roller drag-lines removing overburden. 
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The 8-in. dredge pump used to rehandle waste material to pit. 


box from which it is rehandled by an 8-in. Diamond 
dredge-pump back into the waste-pit which is now 
too far from the plant to be reached by gravity 
flow. When the amount of sand is in excess of the 
requirements, either or both series of cones can be 
shut down and the sand wasted. 

The steel-braced timber bins supporting the 
screening structure have five compartments with a 
capacity of 500 tons each. Trucks are loaded on one 
side and cars on the other. Most of the product is 
used for highway work. Truck shipments are 
weighed on a 20-ton Howe truck-scale at the plant 
office. The company owns an International 114-ton 
truck and a Relay 214-ton truck for local deliveries. 

An Ohio locomotive crane handling a 114-cu.yd. 
Hayward clamshell bucket is used for stock-piling 
or rehandling materials. Every autumn stock-piles 
are built up to about 25,000 tons for winter ship- 
ments. Each of three Goulds centrifugal pumps 
furnishes 1,000 gal. per min. of wash-water from a 
reservoir which was formerly an old slough bed. 
Most of the equipment in the plant was furnished 
by the Link-Belt Co. Cincinnati Rubber Co. con- 
veyor belting and Leschen cable are used. 

In line with its policy of preparedness the com- 
pany has a complete machine- and repair-shop in 
which 98 per cent. of all repairs can be made. 
Among the equipment are a wheel-puller and press, 
hack saw, lathes, emery wheel and radial drill-press, 
all belt-driven from one motor. There is also a pit 
for working under cars and locomotives, acetylene 








and electric welding sets, a forge, a trip-hammer, 
and miscellaneous tools. 

The storage building is in the same building as 
the plant office. In it are racks for all sizes and 
kind of bolts, nuts, screws, nails, etc., as well as 
chains, sheaves, pulleys, shafting, tool steel, rope, 
cable, hand shovels, etc. There are also motor oil, 
grease, paint, drill bits, grease cups, conveyor idlers, 
belts, conveyor belting, tools of all descriptions, 
brake shoes, spring's, bushings, electric-light bulbs, 
blocks, pipe fittings, waste, rivets, etc. 

The bolts, screws, rivets, etc., have separate 
racks, so no time is lost in finding any desired size 
of type. There is also a separate rack for each 
major unit, such as the drag-lines, locomotives, lo- 

















The two gyratory reduction crushers. 


comotive crane, and for each part of the plant, 
where small parts for it can readily be found. 
There are also two Ajax chemical fire engines on 
wheels. The second floor of the building is used for 
the storage of gears, sprockets, etc. There are also 
a number of spare 10- 35- and 50-hp. electric motors 
which can be used in case of a motor failure. 

The office alongside the storeroom is another ex- 
ample of the thoroughness with which everything 
at this plant is done. In addition to a complete set 
of office equipment there is a radio and several fans 
for the office workers’ comfort and entertainment. 
There is also a large fireproof vault for the safe 
storage of records. A 4-stall concrete-block garage 
is provided for the employees’ cars. 
































Part of bolt rack with two oil barrels. 
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Rack containing various kinds of supplies. 


Two fire-engines and supply rack. 
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Major Economies in Burning Cement 


Clinker in the Rotary Kiln 


By A. W. CATLIN 


Manitowoc Engineering Works 


REVAILING conditions in the cement industry 
Pree brought forcibly to the attention of oper- 

ators the very great desirability of introducing 
operating economies in many existing plants if they 
are to survive, and since the item of fuel bulks large 
on the production cost sheet, it is perhaps in order 
to investigate the possibilities offered in further re- 
ducing fuel consumption. It is not suggested that 
the industry has been delinquent in this respect, or 
is disposed to rest on the laurels of past achieve- 
ment, but of late a great deal of thought and effort 
have been directed to this particular problem, re- 
sulting in the development of new ideas as well as 
new equipment for putting these ideas into practice. 
A recent contribution to PIT AND QUARRY reviews 
this subject! and the statement of the author that 
we may expect fvel rates on wet-process kilns of 
less than 60 lb. of coal per bbl. must, in the light 
of recent improvement, be considered conservative. 
In dry-process plants fuel rates much below this 
figure are already accomplished facts. 


Heat Loses in Rotary Kiln.—A most cursory ex- 
amination of the burning process as conducted in 
the rotary cement kiln discloses three major sources 
of heat loss, which—not necessarily in the order of 
their importance—are represented by: (1) the heat 
carried away in the exit flue gases, (2) the loss due 
to radiation and convection from the kiln shell, and 
(3) the heat contained in the clinker being dis- 
charged. While all these at various times have re- 
ceived attention at the hands of engineers and oper- 
ators, and tangible savings have been effected, par- 
ticularly in heat recovery from exit gases, the possi- 
bilities have by no means been exhausted. It is 
logical to conclude, therefore, that further progress 
will inevitably result if we approach the problem 
from the viewpoint of dealing with these losses at 
their sources. The introduction and the elabora- 
tion of minor refinements in cement burning will 
naturally contribute to this end, but any outstand- 
ing economies must necessarily be expected to result 
from a full consideration of these major factors. 

It is perhaps unnecessary to point out that the 
thermal efficiency of the kiln is at best quite low, 
so low in fact that in plants considered as modern, 
particularly from the standpoint of kiln design, it is 
not unusual to find the kilns consuming as much 
as 100 lb. of coal per bbl. of cement produced, or, 
in other words, requiring in the neighborhood of 
1,300,000 B.t.u. to bring the raw-material equiva- 
lent of a barrel of cement to clinkering tempera- 
ture. In the older plants employing short kilns this 
figure may run as high as 2,000,000 B.t.u. per bbl. 

Various figures are quoted giving the theoretical 





1 Possibilities of Greater Fuel Economy in Wet-Process Cement 
Burning by A. W. Robinson. Pit aNp Quarry, April, 1933, p. 
20-22, 40. 
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heat requirement for burning in the kiln, a recent 
statement placing this at 412,000 B.t.u. per bbl. 
This figure is necessarily an approximation when 
applied generally, but, accepting it at its face value 
and granting that it is largely of academic interest 
only, nevertheless it serves as a basis for compari- 
son and presents a mark for the ambitious to shoot 
at. 

Recovering Heat from Clinker.—As just stated, 
considerable progress has been made in extracting 
heat from exit flue gases, but for many years no seri- 
ous attention had been paid to the question of heat 
recovery from the high-temperature clinker being 
discharged from the kiln. Recently, however, this 
problem has come to the fore and an added impetus 
has been given to the movement because the rotary 
cooler is no longer adequate to deal with the heavy 
tonnage production of large, modern kilns. This is 
particularly true where outputs, already high, have 
been increased by the advent of the slurry filter. 
The filter not only increased outputs but it also re- 
duced fuel consumption materially with a corre- 
sponding reduction in the air available for cooling 
purposes. The rotary cooler as usually installed has 
not much to offer in the way of heat recovery, for 
its cooling function depends largely upon heat dis- 
sipation through the shell to the surrounding air. 
Furthermore, it furnishes at the most only a portion 
of the secondary air required for combustion in the 
kiln, much of this secondary air being induced 
through cold-air leakage at the firing-hood, and the 
net result is a limited amount of preheat in the total 
air volume. The cooling problem has been attacked, 
therefore, not alone with a view to more efficient 
cooling, but at the same time with the incentive to 
conserve a greater portion of the heat content of 
the clinker than was possible in the rotary cooler. 

Viewed in this perspective, the problem naturally 
resolves itself into two separate and distinct opera- 
tions, namely, a preliminary cooling stage in which 
the initial high temperature of the clinker is made 
available for preheating the secondary air employed 
for combustion of the fuel in the kiln, followed by a 
secondary or after-cooling stage calculated to reduce 
the clinker to normal grinding temperature. In 
this last stage if further air be employed, such air 
is not admitted to the kiln, but is discharged to the 
atmosphere at a relatively low temperature. Dual- 
purpose coolers intended to accomplish these results 
have been designed and placed in operation. Since 
they not only provide a certain amount of preheat, 
but also effect the final cooling as well, obviously 
they are intended to replace rotary coolers. 

Application of the Recuperator.—In line with this 
development, the Vanderwerp recuperator has been 
introduced to the industry primarily as a fuel-saver 
and not particularly as a clinker cooler in the sense 
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of cooling down to grinding requirements, which it 
makes no pretense of doing. This device, originally 
incorporated as an integral part of the rotary cooler, 
has more recently been built into the kiln in order 
to take full advantage of its high efficiency as an air 
preheater. Installed in this manner, it makes pos- 
sible the attainment of high preheat in the total 
secondary air volume, extracting heat from the 
clinker and transferring it to the air supply. Coin- 
cident with this heat transfer, the clinker is nat- 
urally greatly reduced in temperature, allowing the 
rotaries or other cooling devices to deal successfully 
with the final cooling, relieving such cooling equip- 
ment of the destructive effects due to overheating 
which results in high maintenance costs. This meth- 
od of treatment also obviates the use of the objec- 
tionable water-spray, both on the coolers and the 
accessory equipment, such as conveyors, hot drags 
and elevators. 

In this application the existing cooler, is of 
course, not discarded nor is it restricted in its func- 
tion of cooling by limited air supply. However, its 
cooling ability would be adversely affected if the 
cooler uptake were to enter the kiln and the total 
permissible air volume were to be still further re- 
duced by the amount of primary air used, plus leak- 
age. Employed in conjunction with the recupera- 
tor, the cooler would be provided with an entirely 
independent supply of cooling air in sufficient quan- 
tity to meet all cooling requirements, this air not 
entering the kiln but being by-passed to the atmos- 
phere. The actual location of the cooler is unim- 
portant. For example, if each of the kilns has its 
own independent cooler, such equipment would not 
be disturbed. Or, on the other hand, one large ro- 
tary cooler might conveniently serve several kilns 
being placed at any desired location, for instance, 


at the end of the clinker-conveyor system ahead of 
storage. 

The introduction of all secondary air into the kiln 
through the recuperator lining plates under pres- 
sure effectually excludes the entrance of extraneous 
air due to the slight pressure maintained in the 
cooling-zone, which also serves to prevent cold-air 
infiltration, doing away with the seal-ring at this 
point. As a consequence, the total secondary air 
volume employed for combustion purposes is pre- 
heated to a degree not possible in any other appli- 
cation of heat recovery. Heat loss through radia- 
tion is practically nil, as the heat exchange is ef- 
fected within the kiln. The method of air admis- 
sion employed, which is in the nature of a forced 
draft, greatly reduces the draft requirements at the 
backhousing and has the effect also of steadying 
the draft in the kiln, which otherwise frequently 
fluctuates between wide limits. The very consider- 
able reduction in fuel consumption as the result of 
preheat and increased flame potential naturally less- 
ens the volume and velocity of the exit gases, so 
much, in fact, that the dust loss from the raw feed 
is greatly reduced. This also has a most impor- 
tant effect upon the output of the waste-heat boiler 
following the kiln. Not only has the total evapora- 
tion been increased, but the evaporation per pound 
of fuel burned in the kiln has been increased to a 
much greater extent. 

The application of a recuperator to a cement kiln 
has already been described in these columns? and at 
the time certain operating data were presented. A 
brief summary of conditions and results obtained is 
again offered together with later information now 
available. 





2 PIT AND QUARRY, June 1, 1932, p. 31-34. 
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Results of Operation.—The plant in question op- 
erates on the dry process, returning a considerable 
quantity of treater dust from the Cottrell precipita- 
tors to the kiln. Pulverized coal, having a heat 
value of approximately 12,300 B.t.u. (as fired), is 
employed as fuel in a kiln about 10 ft. by 814 ft. in 
diameter and 150 ft. long, equipped with a waste- 
heat boiler, an economizer, and induced draft. The 
recuperator was provided with a total of 80 liner 
plates—each having three air-blowing orifices—in 
four series occupying a total length of 8 ft. in the 
discharge end of the kiln, there being 20 plates to 
each series extending around the full circle of the 
kiln shell. An unprotected blast-pipe 8 in. in inside 
diameter, extending 8 ft. into the kiln, was at first 
employed. This was later replaced by a water- 
jacketed pipe of the same diameter but 2 ft. shorter. 
The following figures summarize the general results 
obtained. 

Dlormeal GApRCIY Of MA... .ciccsc ccccesveewessvecs 60 bbl. per hr. 


Capacity with recuperator (average of two tests). .60.7 bbl. per hr. 
Air supply to kiln: (at time of first weighed clinker test) : 


Primary (at 80 des. F.)...... 1,935 cu.ft. per min. 18 per cent. 

Secondary (at 80 deg. F.).... 8,795 cu.ft. per min. 82 per cent. 

Total Cat. $0 deg. FF.) ....cccee 10,730 cu.ft. per min. 100 per cent. 

Total theoretical (at 80 deg. F.) 9,625 cu.ft. per min. 

Excess (at 80 deg. F.)....... 1,105 cu.ft. per min. 11 percent. 
Air pressure in recuperator wind-box: 

DEDRUNGUM GIOPIOVOR ccc ccsceccccscveccevee 12 in. water gage 

pS | Oe rer 5 in. water gage 
Draft in back housing (average).............. 0.04 in. water gage 
Preheat in secondary air: 

EF OO EE EE ECTS 1,100 to 1,300 deg. F. 

UOT TROOTOOE 6.6. nace 5% 6.0.6 04d. ew wares 1,494 deg. F. 
Preheat in primary air (80 deg. F. initial)... None 


Temperature of clinker on plates 2,400 deg. F. 
Temperature of clinker off plates (average)... 1,000 to 1,200 deg. F. 
Fuel saving as compared to best performance of 

eet UE TU Neo foo ei 'oe 60 2160 ON OS SO Re 16% per cent. 
Fuel saving conceded with improved draft regulation 

at back housing in comparison with best perform- 

SR I ac asa 5 es eco wee oes BO ssa Gels AROS Sie r6: 20 per cent. 


Considering the results thus far obtained in prac- 
tice, it is perhaps advisable to mention that the fig- 
ures quoted were obtained in ordinary, commercial 
production without any attempt on the part of the 
regular operating staff to establish a favorable rec- 
ord. As a matter of fact, the recuperator has not 
had the advantage of certain instrumental controls 
which have shown promise in connection with other 
kilns in the same plant. Reference is made par- 
ticularly to automatic pyrometer control of the coal 
feed, maintaining a predetermined temperature in 
the burning zone, or in a section of the kiln adjacent 
thereto. Such control doubtless would be of great 
value, if generally adopted, and especially so in a 
kiln operating under conditions of high air preheat 
and high flame temperature. 


Qualities of the Product.—The clinker from the 
“recuperated” kiln is hard-burned and vitreous. It 
shows a lower free-lime content than the normal 
clinker, indicating the possibility of carrying a 
higher lime ratio in the raw mix. The 24-hr. breaks 
are on the average 20 lb. higher than those ordi- 
narily obtained. It is an open question whether or 
not the 3-day, 7-day and 28-day breaks will in the 
long run average higher than the usual breaks, 
which are well above standard specifications. 

In this connection it may be said that during the 
last test run of the kiln, when upwards of 17,000 
bbl. was produced, the raw mix at certain periods 
was unbalanced to such an extent that strengths 
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were correspondingly lowered. Even so, the quality 
of the cement produced on this run averaged well up 
to the high standard maintained generally in the 
plant. It was believed from the results of tests 
made during the earlier stages of the operation that 
strengths would be improved throughout the entire 
range and there is still justification for the belief 
when all factors are taken into consideration. 

Air-Quenching and Grindability.—It was also ex- 
pected that marked improvement in grindability 
would result from air-quenching the clinker, as 
grinding tests in this plant and elsewhere tended to 
establish this fact. However, full-scale grinding as 
against laboratory reduction in a small pulverizing 
mill did not bear out this claim. Those who still 
have faith in the virtues of air-quenching may find 
some consolation in the fact that the air-quenched 
clinker fresh from the kiln was ground alongside 
well-seasoned clinker from storage. The air-cooled 
product also was remarkably free from dust, which 
characteristic would naturally involve a greater 
amount of work in the grinding units. 


Dust Reduction.—The almost complete absence of 
dust is, of course, a valuable feature in other re- 
spects as it greatly reduces the dust loss encountered 
in all plants and in this one in particular, where the 
clinker is discharged from elevators into open stor- 
age. This characteristic is also of advantage in 
after-cooling with cooling air by-passed to the at- 
mosphere as previously mentioned. The dustless 
nature of the clinker coming from the recuperator 
has not been observed, or at least has not been re- 
ported, as an operating result from other types of 
air-pressure coolers external to the kiln. It explains 
at once the high visibility in the kiln immediately 
it has attained normal operating temperature. 





The improved recuperator plates. 


Combustion.—The nature of the secondary-air ad- 
mission through the recuperator plates is such as 
to create relatively high turbulence at the point 
where ignition takes place. It is axiomatic that high 
turbulence promotes rapid combustion and that 
stratification of the air-fuel mixture retards it, par- 
ticularly when accompanied by excess air, or dilu- 
tion. We know also that preheat in a kiln attenu- 
ates the flame through rarefaction of the gaseous 
components of the fuel mixture. The effect, there- 
fore, of early ignition because of turbulence—aided 
by preheat—is to compensate flime length so that 
the combustion zone is not unduly prolonged. In 
the kiln under discussion the burning zone is un- 
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doubtedly longer than in the normal kiln, at any 
rate, clinkering occurs earlier, but if exit gas tem- 
peratures are a measure of thermal efficiency, noth- 
ing is lost thereby. 

Economical operation has been obtained with the 
recuperator when the exit gases carried as little as 
5 per cent. excess air with traces of CO. It seems, 
therefore, that it is quite unnecessary to employ 
such inordinate air volumes as are indicated as de- 
sirable in general practice.* In all probability a 
slight excess can be used to advantage simply to in- 
sure that combustion is complete. 

Other Fuel-Saving Devices.—While it is not the 
purpose of this discussion to enter into a detailed 
description of the many well-proved fuel-saving de- 
vices already adopted, mention can be made of two 
comparatively recent contributions, namely, the 
slurry drier and the Lepol kiln. The drier, it would 
appear from reliable information, is of particular 
value in wet-process plants where filters and waste- 
heat boilers are not employed, as it is claimed to b2 
capable of reducing the residual moisture of cement 
slurries to from 3 to 8 per cent., the exit flue-gases 
furnishing the necessary heat for evaporative pur- 
poses. 

The Lepol kiln constitutes a notable advance in 
cement-burning technique and has established a 
most favorable record for economy. Although it has 
not as yet appeared in this country, there are 18 
widely-scattered installations in Europe, South 
America and Japan employing a wide variety of 
raw materials, including limestone-slag mixtures. 
Contrary to what might be expected, the “slag”’ 
plant has not shown quite as low fuel consumption 
as is obtained at Bari, Italy, where natural raw 
materials are burned, with a reported heat expendi- 
ture in the kiln of 550,000 B.t.u. per bbl. of cement 
produced. This excellent result, however, is not al- 
together surprising to those who are familiar with 
the Bari raw-material deposits. 

From a heat-recovery standpoint the Lepol kiln 
is equivalent to the waste-heat boiler plus the econ- 
omizer, results probably favoring the Lepol system, 
since the exit-gas temperatures are lower than in 
waste-heat-boiler practice, but the operation of the 
Lepol kiln has the distinct advantage of using the 
fuel solely for the purpose of making cement with 
no division of production into cement making and 
power making. 

Since the Lepol system employs a cooler of the 
rotary type following the kiln, the logical procedure 
to adopt, if we are seeking the ultimate in initial 





3%’ We were told recently that in order to obtain the most effi- 
cient kiln operation, from the thermal aspect, regardless.of the 
relative proportions of primary and secondary air, from 15 to 20 
per cent. of excess air is needed. Expressed in another way, we 
must burn considerable additional fuel in the kiln to heat excess 
air to exit-gas temperature in an endeavor to save fuel. This 
paradoxical situation occasions no surprise when the primitive 
nature of the customary fuel-burning system is considered. Truly, 
“primitive” is not an unjust description of accepted methods em- 
ployed to obtain an air-fuel mixture in the combustion zone. Here 
the primary injection of fuel and air is augmented by the sec- 
ondary-air supply, consisting largely of cold-air leakage around 
the kiln shell at the firing-hood. Wire-drawing through the kiln, 
this great bulk of secondary air is expected to associate itself in- 
timately with the fuel and promote combustion. A portion of it 
undoubtedly does so, despite our precautions to the contrary, but 
the 15 to 20 per cent. mentioned in all probability does not even 
make contact with the fuel. 
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fuel economy, accompanied by thorough cooling of 
the clinker, is the installation of a recuperator at 
the discharge end of the Lepol kiln, this installation, 
of course, requiring no alterations of existing equip- 
ment or plant lay-out. Such a combination would 
result in reducing the coal consumption in the kiln 
to a point well below anything yet achieved by any 
combination of fuel-having devices. The operation 
of the recuperator in conjunction with the waste- 
heat boiler, with the waste-heat return credited to 
coal consumption, confirms this statement, as will 
be readily apparent when figures are released. 


Recent Recuperator Improvements.—As previ- 
ously mentioned, the original recuperator has al- 
ready been described in this journal, but since that 
time improvements in certain details have been in- 
corporated. It will be recalled that the recuperator 
comprises an annular wind-box which surrounds 
the kiln near its discharge end and supplies an air- 
blast, created by a fan, through manifolds to the 
metal liner plates inside the kiln shell, these dis- 
charging the air under pressure through suitable 
tuyere openings. The main air-blast is directed im- 
mediately under the bed of hot clinker as it ap- 
proaches the kiln discharge, thereby effecting a heat 
exchange between the exit clinker and the incoming 
air within the kiln itself. 


Basically, the recuperator design has not been 
altered, but remains substantially as originally in- 
stalled, the principal changes having to do with the 
liner plates and resulting from experience gained in 
operation. The original plates in the 10-ft. kiln cov- 
ered the entire area of the cooling zone for a length 
of 8 ft. longitudinally and extended around the 
full inner surface of the shell, 80 plates being em- 
ployed, with 114 in. of insulation between the plates 
and the shell. In the later design the same number 
of plates was used but these are “spotted” on ap- 
proximately 17-in. spacing around the circle with a 
clear space of about 8 in. between the plates, these 
intervals being occupied by brickwork 41% in. in 
thickness. This newer type of plate is carried upon 
a comparatively light-section alloy-steel subframe, 
surrounding the admission-air nipple, and grouted 
on the interior up to the level of the brickwork. 
There is, consequently, a solid lining throughout the 
cooling zone, 414 in. thick, with the exception of the 
circular air-duct openings and the through bolts se- 
curing the plates to the shell. 

The design is such as to allow the use of standard 
shapes for the brick portion of the lining, employing 
an equal number of No. 1 arch and 9-in. straight 
fire brick, for a total of 880 bricks in the 10-ft. kiln. 

In the original article describing the recuperator 
it was stated that the plates in service remained 
black. Generally speaking, this was correct, but on 
occasion, particularly with the secondary-air supply 
temporarily reduced considerably in volume, it was 
observed that the first, or hot, row of No. 20 Pyra- 
steel attained a cherry to light-red color, indicating 
a plate temperature of approximately 1,500 deg. F. 
This was well within the safe working temperature 
of the Pyrasteel, but was not so desirable should this 
temperature extend to the remaining plates of 

(Continued on page 32) 
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Gravel Producer of Long Standing Adds 
Stone Plant to Operations 


Hauls Stone from Quarry to Plant 
With Crawler-Mounted Dump Tractors 


Rapids, Ia., which has been a sand-and-gravel 

producer for the past 27 years,. entered into 
the production of crushed stone about a year ago 
with a new plant. This plant is located on Cedar 
River, 3 mi. northeast of down-town Cedar Rapids. 
It is of timber construction throughout with con- 
crete plant and crusher footings and has a capacity 
of 100 tons per hr. 

The deposit of limestone is a thick ledge sloping 
upward and away from the plant ground-level. The 
overburden at present consists of about 20 ft. 
of clay and 15 ft. of low-grade limestone not 
suitable for aggregate.. Below this is the seam 
of good limestone of unknown depth. As the 
quarry is enlarged, the overburden will decrease 
and finally disappear almost entirely, leaving a face 
of good rock at least 50 ft. in height above the pres- 
ent quarry level. 

The clay overburden is re- 


ik firm of Larimer & Shaffer, Inc., Cedar 


These haul a distance of about 300 ft. to the plant. 
According to R. D. Larimer, general superintendent 
of the company, the Dumptors are ideal for the con- 
ditions, which include a comparatively short haul 
over rough terrain and a fairly stiff grade leading to 
the crusher. 

The Dumptors discharge directly to the Allis- 
Chalmers Fairmount 36-in. by 60-in. primary 
crusher, which is belt-driven by a 200-hp. electric 
motor. An eccentric feeder supplies a 30-in. belt- 
conveyor which discharges to a 20-in. belt-conveycr 
feeding the scalping and secondary crushing build- 
ing. This conveyor discharges to a 40-in. by 16-ft. 
revolving scalping screen having 154,- and 134-in. 
perforations on two of its three sections. The large 
oversize material goes to a No. 714 Austin gyra- 
tory crusher and the fine oversize to a 30-in. by 
16-ft. belt-conveyor and thence to a No. 514 Austin 
gyratory crusher. Both crushers discharge on a 

24-in. return belt-conveyor feed- 





moved during slack seasons and 
the waste stone is shot down sep- 
arately while good stone is being 
taken out of another part of the 
quarry. Illinois Gold Medal ex- 
plosives are used for blasting. 
An Armstrong well-drill and 
Gardner - Denver jackhammers 
bring the stone down to plant - 
size. The stone is loaded by a 
Thew Lorain 75A gasoline 








ing a 24-in. belt bucket-elevator. 
This feeds back to the scalping 
screen through a chute. 

The two smaller sizes of ma- 
terial coming from the screen 
are fed to a short cross conveyor 
which discharges them on the 
main conveyor leading to the top 
of the screening building. This 
belt is 18 in. wide and operates 
on 152-ft. centers. The 40-in. by 








crawler shovel which loads two 


10-ton Koehring Dumptors. 





The revolving sizing screen which makes 
the first separation of the finished product. 


18-ft. revolving sizing screen hes 
3/4-iIn. square, */4,-in. round, and 














Gasoline shovel loading crawler dump tractor in quarry. The well- 
drill is shown at right. 
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Crawler dump tractor discharging to the 36-in. by 60-in. single- 
roll primary crusher. 
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The screening-and-storage building with tunnel 
conveyor for loading cars and trucks at left. 


reclaiming 





114-in. round openings. The two 
large sizes of material go direct 
to storage and the fines to a 
short belt-conveyor feeding a 
2-ft. by 6-ft. Simplicity single- 
deck vibrating screen with *.- 
in openings. The two sizes pro- 
duced by this screen also go di- 
rect to storage. 

The storage-bins are of tim- 
ber braced with steel and have 

















The crushing-and-scalping building viewed from the top of the 
screening-and-storage building. 


The machine-shop is equipped 
to make minor repairs only. It 
houses a Gardner-Denver forge 
and an Ingersoll-Rand drill- 
sharpener. A Gardner-Denver 
compressor, driven by a 75-hp. 
General Electric motor, fur- 
nishes the air for secondary 
drilling. Manhattan “Interna- 
tional” conveyor belting is used 








four compartments with a total 
capacity of 300 tons. The bins 
discharge through sliding gates 
on an 18-in. horizontal belt-conveyor operating on 
90-ft. centers in a concrete tunnel under them. This 
conveyor feeds an 18-in. inclined loading belt which 
discharges direct to cars on a siding for shipment. 

The bulk of the material sold is used as road 
stone. This size, which passes specifications of 100 
per cent. through a 114-in. round opening and not 
more than 10 per cent. through No. 8 screen, is 
mixed on the tunnel conveyor. Considerable mate- 
rial %4,¢-in. to 34-in. and 34-in. to 1-in. size is used 
for concrete aggregate. Some of this is used in the 
company’s Cedar Rapids ready-mixed-concrete 
plant which also went into operation about a year 
ago. As yet very little market has been developed 
for material under *4, in. in size and most of this 
is wasted. 

Practically all the equipment in the plant is belt- 
or chain-driven. The two reduction crushers, the 
bucket-elevator and the second conveyor leading to 
the scalping screen are driven from one 150-hp. 
motor. The two cross conveyors are individually 
driven by 3-hp. motors, the scalping screen by a 
20-hp. motor, and the main conveyor by a 15-hp. 
motor. The first conveyor is driven by a 20-hp. 
motor and drives the feeder by chain from its tail- 
pulley. The tunnel conveyor is chain-driven from 
the tail-pulley of the loading conveyor which is 
driven by a 20-hp. motor at its head end. 
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The 2-ft. by 6-ft. single-deck vibrating 
screen which makes the two smallest 
finished sizes. 


throughout. 

In addition to this plant the 
company operates a ready-mixed- 
concrete plant and a sand-and- 
gravel plant. The former uses four truck-mixers, 
of which two are on General Motors chassis. 

The main office of Larimer & Shaffer, Inc., is at 
the concrete plant at 1007 First St., N. W., Cedar 
Rapids, Ia. The company’s officers are: R. I. Lari- 
mer, president; G. A. Shaffer, vice-president; R. V. 
Roupe, secretary and treasurer; R. D. Larimer, gen- 
eral superintendent. 





Magnesite Industry in 1932 


According to the United States Bureau of Mines, 
the total quantity of crude magnesite mined in the 
United States in 1932 was 38,462 short tons, with 
an approximate value of $283,304, according to re- 
ports furnished by producers. This represents a 
decrease of 47.7 per cent. from the quantity mined 
in 1931 (73,602 short tons). 

Sales of magnesite of domestic origin in 1932 
were 575 short tons of crude, valued at $5,474, a 
decrease of 56.6 per cent. in quantity and 63 per 
cent. in value from 1931; 3,374 short tons of caus- 
tic calcined, valued at $103,196, a decrease of 42.8 
per cent. in quantity and 43 per cent. in value, com- 
pared with 1931; and 14,836 short tons of dead- 
burned, valued at $308,327, a decrease of 47.4 per 
cent. in quantity and 43.4 per cent. in value, com- 
pared with 1931. 
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Concrete Masonry Units as an Outlet for 


Producers’ Waste Materials 


Changes in Design Have Opened the 
Way for Small Sizes of Aggregates 


plants has been great during the past three 

years it has resulted in one noticeable bene- 
ficial effect on the industry as a whole. That effect 
is the development of more aggressiveness in the 
sales field and a tendency toward a higher, better 
type of construction in which concrete masonry 
units have been used. 

While it is commonly said that this field is al- 
ready overcrowded, it is believed that it will never 
be too crowded for firms using modern merchandis- 
ing and aggressive sales methods. There is always 
room for the plant that: (1) makes a quality 
product, (2) manufactures it economically, (3) 
merchandises it aggressively. These three funda- 
mentals may be said to be the basic principles on 
which any manufacturer must conduct his business 
if he is to be successful. 

While a large number of aggregate producers 
have never manufactured concrete products, those 
who have, and who have based their operating 
methods on the three fundamentals mentioned 
above, have met with no small measure of success. 
The problem with them has been one of utilizing 
what otherwise would be a waste material or a 
material that was glutting their stock-piles, namely, 
an excess of fine aggregate. A recommended prac- 
tice for the manufacture of concrete masonry units 
is that aggregates should be no larger than half the 
web thickness of the unit that is being manufac- 
tured. With the decrease in web thickness so prev- 
alent in the industry at the present time, the size 
of aggregate in use has been gradually scaled down 
so that at present few plants use aggregate greater 
than 14 in. in diameter. This, in many cases, will 
fall into the category of excess material now in the 
stock-piles of many crushed-stone and sand-and- 
gravel producers. 

Little need be said about the manufacture of 
the units themselves. Fundamentally, thinner-web 
thicknesses call for higher-grade concrete than 
thick, and most communities to-day rigidly enforce 
building-code regulations that tend toward a better 
grade of unit than was put on the market in many 
communities in the past. The average producer 
who is familiar with good concrete and the manu- 
facture of good concrete units merely needs to apply 
this knowledge to secure maximum manufacturing 
efficiency and units that will meet all building-code 
standards and specifications. 

A year ago the Concrete Masonry Assn. was 
instrumental in the publication of a sales manual, 
Facts About Concrete Masonry, which has given 
the industry more standing and prestige than any 
other piece of material which has come from it. This 
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manual is a compilation of all the experimental work 
conducted by both the association itself, the Port- 
land Cement Assn. and other allied interests over 
a period of some ten years. Every statement in 
the manual is backed by authoritative data secured 
in reliable testing laboratories. 

It takes up fire resistance, comparative wall 
strengths of concrete masonry and clay tile and 
clay brick. It gives the strength of composite walls 
constructed of concrete masonry and face brick. It 
tells the effect of mortar bedding and mortar 
strength on concrete-masonry walls. It gives in- 
formation about building watertight walls, calculat- 
ing loads, and also some information on concrete 
ashlar walls. Crushed-stone and sand-and-gravel 
producers interested in the production of concrete 
masonry and the utilization of their excesses of fine 
material should by all means secure a copy of the 
manual and study it carefully. 

The last-mentioned subject, that of concrete ash- 
lar walls, demands special attention. This is a de- 
velopment which requires little or not great invest- 
ment for new equipment and machinery, but it seems 
to have greater possibilities for exposed construc- 
tion than any other recent development in the con- 
crete-masonry field. It is the modern development 
in this branch of the cement industry. 

Random ashlar construction is so called when 
several sizes of units are laid up random. Coursed 
ashlar units are arranged according to height to 
form regular courses in the face of the wall. It is 
called patterned random when the units are laid 
up apparently at random but actually according to 
a definite pattern which is repeated again and again 
in the face of the wall. Concrete ashlar offers many 
possibilities for architectural treatment. 

Color can be introduced by the use of selected 
aggregates in the face or by mineral pigments ap- 
plied to the concrete at the time the units are 
molded. Also, the units can be stained or colored 
with Portland-cement paint as they are taken from 
the machine, or the finished walls can be suitably 
colored after erection. 

Practically any texture from smooth to rough can 
be produced by the proper securing and grading 
of aggregates when the mixture is designed. No 
one is more capable of doing this than the aggregate 
producer, and if he will carefully grade his aggre- 
gates to secure the textures he desires he can pro- 
duce unusually effective results. 

Concrete ashlar has opened a market not only for 
exterior walls but for interior as well. A wide 
variety of finishes may be applied to interior walls 
as well as exterior, and paint may be used in one 
color, two colors, or in several blending colors. A 
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pleasing two-tone effect is produced by painting the 
entire surface of an open-textured unit with Port- 
land-cement paint and then brushing the high spots 
with a thick soupy paint of a different color, usually 


a lighter tint. For interior work, where it is de- 
sired to preserve the beauty and natural acoustical 
properties of the open-textured concrete ashlar, the 
paint is applied in such a manner that it coats the 
entire surface without filling the tiny depressions 
which serve to absorb sound. 

Much thought should be given to the manufacture 
of ashlar units by any producer contemplating this 
business. It opens a field much wider than possible 
in the past and gives a medium about which arch- 
itects and the better class of contractors are frankly 
enthusiastic. 

Some of the most outstanding jobs of the past 
year in the concrete-masonry field have been of 
concrete-ashlar construction. Two of these are the 
Federal Penitentiary at Lewisburg, Pa., and the 
New York State Reformatory at Wallkill. To the 
good producer who maintains an aggressive mer- 
chandising organization the manufacture of con- 
crete masonry opens a productive field. However, he 
must realize that to do business in this line, as well 
as in aggregates, he is confronted with a task of 
selling that requires careful cultivation of the field 
and much work. True, many of his potential cus- 
tomers in the concrete-masonry field are already 
customers in the aggregate field. This should help 
him considerably in establishing his business and 
not make it as difficult as for those manufacturers 
who have had to start at scratch and build up a 
trade. 
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Cement Clinker 


white-iron alloy. Therefore, when it was decided 
to redesign the plates, attention was given, among 
other details, to this feature, and in order to estab- 
lish the approximate temperature range encoun- 
tered in the new plates, small “fusible,” metallic 
plugs were inserted in various plates at different 
points. After several days’ continuous operation 
the kiln was, shut down and the plates and lining 
were inspected and found to be completely intact, 
including the plugs themselves, none of which had 
melted, and showing that at no time had the plates 
reached a temperature of 1,200 deg. F. So favor- 
able a result was not expected, otherwise lower 
melting-point plugs would have been used. 
Comparison of Plates.—This served to demon- 
strate fully, however, the superior cooling of the 
new type of plate, which can be accounted for by the 
fact that the ratio of cooling air to metal had -been 
greatly increased and at the same time there were 
no uncooled areas as existed in the original design. 
Incidentally, also, the air distribution had been ma- 
terially improved, as well as the clinker-spreading 
action which was found to be altogether satisfac- 
tory, yet showering of the clinker had been elimi- 
nated. 
A comparison of the plates follows: 
Projected Area Weight Blowing Orifices 


Original plate... .408 sq. in. 230 lb. 3 2% in. diameter 
New plate........ 226 sq. in. 90 lb. 6 2% in. diameter 
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The great saving in the weight of metal in the 
newer plate, coupled with more efficient plate cool- 
ing, not only allows the use of high-grade materials 
for plates, but also provides a high safety factor as 
regards operating temperatures. With the original 
plates in the kiln it was thought advisable to blow 
a considerable portion of the air volume through the 
plates traversing the upper circle of the kiln in or- 
der to guard against the possibility of overheating. 
With the new plates this practice is no longer nec- 
essary, although the arrangement is such that upper 
air may be employed when starting a kiln from cold, 
in order to reduce dusting. When the kiln attains 
its normal operating temperature this upper air, 
under valve control, would be cut down. This fea- 
ture provides, of course, the maximum volume of 
air through the clinker bed, resulting in high oper- 
ating efficiency. 


Factors Controlling Cooling.—The first stage of 
cooling as carried out in the recuperator is natural- 
ly dependent—so far as exit-clinker temperature is 
concerned—upon two factors: (1) the relative 
amount of cooling air employed, and (2) the size of 
the clinker nodules. In the plant under discussion 
cooling air is limited to combustion requirements 
and the clinker is coarse in comparison with that 
produced in many other plants, particularly those 
employing the wet process. In case a lower exit- 
clinker temperature should be required, it is alto- 
gether feasible to increase the air volume through 
the liner plates beyond combustion requirements, 
employing more plates if necessary and by-passing 
the excess air through a stack carried on the firing- 
hood. Conversely, in making an application in a 
plant already possessing ample cooling facilities, 
with fuel economy the leading motive, the plate sur- 
face may conceivably be reduced and the air volume 
suited to the combustion requirements alone. 


It will be gathered from all this that the recupera- 
tor design is susceptible of considerable flexibility 
and may be readily adapted to any plant condition 
encountered, in no case requiring alterations of the 
plant lay-out or structural changes in the buildings, 
the kilns and accessory equipment. The installation 
of a recuperator with the necessary blast-fan and 
the main air-duct, serving one or more units, com- 
pletes the job and calls for no excavation and foun- 
dations other than a small amount of grout under 
the fan and structural supports carrying the wind- 
box, requiring also the minimum of expenditure in 
time and labor. Of course, it is one thing to design 
a fuel-saving device and quite another to be able to 
install it at a price commensurate with the mone- 
tary value of the savings effected, for when all is 
said and done, the return on the investment, after 
writing off depreciation, interest charges and main- 
tenance costs, is the final measure of worth. From 
a rather extended observation of the recuperator 
in service, it may be said with considerable assur- 
ance that, after deducting these fixed charges, the 
initial cost of the installation should be returned 
within a period of one year, basing this statement 
on results reasonably certain of fulfillment in the 
average plant. 
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MEN of tHE 
INDUSTRY 


ME: WORTHEN, identified with the 

crushed-stone industry since his 
graduation from Worcester Polytechnic 
Institute in 1910, has been vice-president 
and general manager of the Connecticut 
Quarries Co., Inc., since 1915. He is 
also general manager of the Certified 
Sand Co., New Haven. Since 1911 the 
quarry company has increased its opera- 
tions from four crushing plants to nine 
crushing plants and four distributing 
plants. Mr. Worthen redesigned and 
modernized all the original plants and 
also designed and supervised the con- 
struction of the additional plants. Be- 
sides his business responsibilities he is 
serving his third term as president of the 
National Crushed Stone Assn. 
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Col. E. J. McMahon, well known in 
engineering circles and to nonmetallic 
mineral producers as executive secre- 
tary of the St. Louis Quarrymen’s 
Assn., was recently appointed street 
commissioner of the city of St. Louis. 


A. J. Boase has been appointed 
manager of the structural and tech- 
nical bureau of the Chicago main of- 
fice of the Portland Cement Ass’n., 
succeeding W. E. Hart. Mr. Hart will 
devote his entire time to the develop- 
ment of architectural uses of con- 
crete. O. E. McMullen, formerly pro- 
fessor of civil engineering at Drexel 
Institute, has been appointed regional 
structural engineer at Philadelphia. 
M. J. McMillan, formerly regional 
structural engineer at Chicago, has 
been transferred to a similar position 
in the Washington office, J. R. Goetz 
taking his place in the Chicago office. 


John J. Ginsburg, Detroit, Mich., has 
been elected president of the Shawnee 
Stone Co., Bloomington, Ind., succeed- 
ing ‘J. L. Torphy who recently re- 
signed. 


Dr. M. Louis, chief of the patent 
bureau of the Krupp Works, Essen, 
Germany, arrived in this country re- 
cently to confer with steel interests in 
connection with the production of a 
stainless steel beer barrel of a type 
sold by the Krupp interests in Ger- 
many. 


R. McElheny was recently made 
manager of the plant of the Erie 
Stone Co., Ft. Wayne, Ind. The com- 
pany has moved its office from 218 


Central Bldg. to the plant on Taylor 
lal eo 


Carl Forsbeck, formerly Tacoma, 
Wash., representative of the Portland 
Cement Ass’n, has been appointed city 
engineer of that city, succeeding C. E. 
Putnam. 


R. E. Hellmund has been appointed 
chief engineer of the Westinghouse 
Electric & Mfg. Co. Mr. Hellmund 
was born in Gotha, Germany, and was 
educated in the universities of Ilmenan 
and Charlottenburg. 


L. H. States, formerly at the Phila- 
delphia office of the Allis-Chalmers 
Mfg. Co., has been transferred to 
Syracuse, N. Y., and will cover the 
central part of the state. 


J. E. Otis, Jr., former general 
manager of the Alemite Corp., was 
recently appointed to the same posi- 
tion with the Stewart-Warner Corp. 
Frank A. Hiter, formerly sales man- 
ager for Alemite, was made general 
sales manager for Stewart-Warner 
and its subsidiaries. 
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Personal Mention 


Prevost Hubbard, chemical engineer 
of the Asphalt Institute, recently ad- 
dressed the mid-year meeting of the 
American Petroleum Institute at Tul- 
sa, Okla., warning them that if the 
use of liquid asphalt products is to 
grow as it has done in the past few 
years the quality of these products 
must be maintained. Mr. Hubbard 
also discussed other phases of the sub- 
ject such as the development of ac- 
cepted tests and other technical 
phases. 


Fred E. Wolf has been appointed 
sales engineer for the Pittsburgh dis- 
trict by the W. W. Sly Mfg. Co. He 
has had 17 years of engineering and 
sales experience in connection with 
positive dust collection and blast clean- 
ing equipment. 


Obituary. 


Clifton R. Hoolihan, Jr., 20, son of 
Clifton R. Hoolihan, president of the 
Moraine Gravel & Sand Co., Dayton, 
O., died of an electric shock at the 
company’s plant on May 16. The 
young man had been employed at the 
plant for six months and was killed 
as he attempted to throw a switch in 
the power house. Death was attributed 
to the passing through his body of 
the 440-volt current and the fact that 
he had a weak heart. 


William H. Hassenpflug, 69, former 
vice-president of the Harnischfeger 
Corp., died recently at his home in Mil- 
waukee, Wis. He had retired from his 
position a year ago due to failing 
health. 


Charles Kriser, 52, president and 
founder of the Industrial Plants Corp., 
New York, N. Y., died at his home 
in Flushing, N. Y., on May 15 after 
a long illness. 


Elmore I. Mitchell, 59, president of 
the Southern Lime & Chemical Co., 
and the Mitchell Equipment Co., died 
recently at his home in Calera, Ala. 
He is survived by his widow, a daugh- 
ter and two sons. 


Daniel Kern, president of the Co- 
lumbia Contract Co., producers of 
sand, gravel and crushed rock at 
Portland, Ore., died recently. 


Albert Branham, 58, former super- 
intendent of the Midwest Stone Co., 
Greencastle, Ind., died recently at his 
home in Indianapolis following an ill- 
ness of six weeks. 


Dr. Otto Polysius, head of the Poly- 
sius Corp., Dessau, Germany, manu- 
facturers of cement mill equipment, 
died recently after a long illness. 


John E. Bloeser, 48, Wisconsin man- 
ager for the Keasbey & Mattison Co., 
died suddenly at his home in Milwau- 
kee, Wis., of a heart attack. 


Frank W. Bunn, 68, plant manager 
of the John A. Roebling’s Sons Co., 
Trenton, N. J., died recently. He had 
been connected with the company for 
27 years. 


Otto Ladwig, 69, president and treas- 
urer of Otto Ladwig & Sons, Inc., 
Milwaukee, Wis., died at his home in 
that city on May 30 from a heart 
attack. He had been in the sand and 
gravel business since 1915 and was 
aiso engaged in the manufacture of 
concrete products. Associated with 
him in the firm bearing his name, 
which was incorporated in 1925, were 
five sons, Emil F., Walter O., Otto, 
Jr., Alfred A., and Hugo M., and a 
daughter, Mrs. Elsie L. Petersdorf. 
His widow and two other daughters 
also survive. 
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Coming 
Events 


A 


June 15, 1933 (7). Atlantic 
City, N. J. Fifteenth Annual Con- 
vention, National Lime Assn., 
Ambassador Hotel. Norman G. 
Hough, pres. and gen. mgr., 927 . 
15th St. N. W., Washington, D. C. 


June 25-30, 1933. Chicago, IIl. 
Sixth Midwest Engineering and 
Power Exposition. Stevens Ho- 
tel. G. E. Pfisterer, director, 
308 W. Washington St., Chicago, 
Ill. 


June 26-30, 1933. Chicago, IIl. 
Annual meeting, American So- 
ciety for Testing Materials, Ste- 
vens Hotel. C. L. Warwick, secre- 
tary-treasurer, 1315 Spruce St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


June 26-30, 1933. Chicago, III. 
Semi-Annual Meeting, American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers, 
Stevens Hotel. Society Headquar- 
ters, 29 West 39th St., New York, 
a ae 
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Aggregates Shipments 














OW has the decline in aggregate 

production compared with that of 

business in general and with activities 
in the construction industry? 

It is easier to compare such unlike 
quantities as tons of sand, barrels of 
cement, and square yards of pavement 
if they are reduced to a common de- 
nominator. This is done in Table I, in 
which each item is expressed as an 
“index number” or percentage of the 
year 1928. For example, if the pro- 
duction of sand and gravel in 1928 is 
represented by the number 100, then 
the production in 1929 will be repre- 
sented by the number 105, or 5 per 
cent. more than in 1928. In the same 
way the production for 1930 will be 
represented by 99 and that for 1931 
by 80. By this means it is clear at once 
that the year 1931 is 20 per cent. be- 
low the base year, and this ease of 
comparison has led American execu- 
tives to rely more and more on such 
“index numbers” in watching the 
movements of business. 

Fig. 1 shows the indexes for the sev- 
eral aggregates plotted alongside those 
for other market barometers, so that 
all may be compared at a glance. All 
the indexes have been coming down 
since the “boom” year 1929, with one 
exception, the contract awards for 
concrete pavement. 

The chart again brings out the rela- 
tive decline in railway shipments of 
aggregates, as compared with total 
production. On a percentage basis the 
production of crushed stone declined 
11 points from 1928 to 1931, but rail- 
way shipments of crushed stone de- 
clined 27 points. 

Portland-cement shipments are an 
important barometer of demand, since 
cement and aggregates are joint raw 
materials consumed simultaneously. 
For some years, however, there has 
been a gradual decline in the ratio of 
cement to aggregates. The change is 
believed to reflect improvements in 
the quality of cement and advances in 
the art of mixing concrete (by which 
concrete of equivalent quality and 
strength is now produced by a rela- 
tively smaller quantity of cement), as 
well as an increase in the proportion 
of crushed stone, sand, and gravel 
used in low-type roads. The tendency 
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Vv either sand and gravel or crushed 
stone. Thus, the production of crushed 
stone declined 11 points from 1928 to 
1931, and that of sand and gravel 20 
points, but the production of cement 
declined 28 points. 
Low-Type Roads.—Since 1930 no 
complete mileage figures for new low- 
A type roads have been compiled. The 








Table I—INDEX NUMBERS OF ANNUAL PRODUCTION AND RAILWAY SHIPMENTS OF 
AGGREGATES, AND OF OTHER MARKET INDICATORS 











| 1928 





1929 | 1930 | 1931 | 1932 

Sand and Gravel: | | 

Total recorded production, including government | 

Ne No a ah cer Sa a an chee sen o-&. see 100 105 | 99 | ed ee 

EI oc OR oor oie nc o'e nn eae dia eK 6 De ROS 100 | 95 86 63 34 

Water shipments, Pittsburgh...................... 100 109 102 64 27 
Crushed stone: : | 

Total recorded production, including government | | 

cca mcaekdedanntass<toxsare 100 102 ak 2g eee 

INNIS oi Sirah ea: S ceivio. ere uw ersiter seis enw ars 100 95 90 | 73 43 
Furnace slag: 

PID o 5 wa eiccan coe ois. ik vas ale ow ewe ewes 100 112 125 50 24 
Cement: 

MUM NIRS 6 65.8 corer co 5s s5- 6 Mav: ans ay salar mew Xcess ah oc 100 97 90 72 46 
Asphalt (a): 

Shipments for paving, including cut-back asphalt... .. 100 110 105 102 83 
General Business activity: 

ne eee eee eee 100 107 86 73 58 
Construction-contract awards: 

All buildings, floor-space index..................... 100 82 53 38 16 

Concrete pavements, yardage index................. 100 94 98 91 65 

















(a) Based on reports by A. H. Redfield, U.S. Bureau of Mines; figure for 1932 estimated by the authors. 








is shown in Fig. 1. Throughout recent 
years the cement index has declined 
more than the production index for 


available evidence, however, indicates 
that the construction of gravel- and 
stone-surfaced roads increased during 








Table II—BALLAST EXPENDITURES, AS REPORTED BY CLASS I RAILROADS, AND SALES 
OF RAILROAD BALLAST, AS REPORTED BY PRODUCERS OF CRUSHED STONE, GRAVEL 





AND SAND 
1928 1929 1930 1931 | (prelimi- 
| nary) 





Ballast expenditures by Class I railroads (a): 


2 sn senecelens.s72000 $13,659,000 


Charged to operating expenses (5).... $ 8,602,000) $5,300,000c 
Charged to capital account (d).,......... $15,748,000/$17,049,000/$11,455,000/$ 5,319,000| $2,809,000 
Total expenditures............... $35,517,000|$38,426,000/$25, 114,000/$13,921,000) $8,109,000 


Ballast sold or used, as reported by producers 
Crushed stone..... .. .Short tons 


16,880,870 


Gravel ballast, not including fill short tons (f)| 25,150,052 


16,546,490| 12,817,800 
27,332,529] 16,227,543 


2,890} 3,980,000e 


\ 
Sand ballast, not including fill.short tons 2'536,623| 27505,408| 1.971.788 1,020,513} /2»/20:0006e 
Total tonnage........ .short tons | 44,567,545| 46,384,427| 31,017,131| 16,648,311| 9,730,000e 
Total value, at pit............. .. .|$21,682,292|$23,210,298|$16,325,418|$ 8,622,228] $5,030,000¢ 


Index numbers: 


Ballast expenditures, Class I roads....... 100 108 71 39 23 
Ballast reported by producers... . tonnage 100 104 70 37 22e 
Ballast reported by producers..... value 100 107 75 39 23¢e 




















(a) Includes cest of other types of ballast, also freight charges when purchased off lines, and cost of work- 
.train service and unloading. (6) As reported to the Interstate Commerce Commission, accounts No. 218 
and No. 219. (c) Estimated from reported expenditures for maintenance of way and structures, from data 
in Railway Age and from other information. (d) Courtesy of the Bureau of Railway Economics. (e) Esti- 
mated from reported expenditures. (f) Does not include railroad tte for fills and other purposes, amount- 
ing to 2,395,000 tons in 1928; 3,508,000 in 1929; 4,485,000 in 1930; and 2,028,000 in 1931. 





























1931 and 1932, due partly to efforts to 
provide employment. The sales of cut- 
back asphalt, used for mixed-in-place 
bituminous road surfacing, increased 
from 129,695 short tons in 1929 to 
446,413 tons in 1931, representing 16 
per cent. of the total sales of asphalt. 
Refinery shipments of road oils 








Fig. 1. 
cement production, construction contracts, and general business. 
fallen faster than production (squares 1 and 2), that 
3), and that industrial activity, formerly closely para 
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Indexes of total production and railway shipments of aggregates compared with indexes of 


aving has held up better than building (square 
el to the cement index, was above it in 1932. 


amounted to 5,033,000 bbl. in 1931 and 
6,648,000 bbl. in 1932; the final sales 
figure, however, may vary consider- 
ably due to the common practice of 
selling other similar petroleum prod- 


Note that railway shipments have 
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Table ITII—BUSINESS INDICATORS OF THE AGGREGATE MARKET 
(All figures are index numbers, the average for 1928 being taken as 100.0) 

















Rail Shipments of Aggregates Water Construction 

Shipments} Portland | General Contracts 

—_ eunn Total | 52nd and Cement Business Awarded 

rter 7 _ 
and Crushed | Furnace | accounted cae, Mg (b) ett All |Concrete 
Gravel | Stone Slag For (a) | burgh Build- | Pave- 
ings (d) | ments(e) 

1928, Ist 46.3 51.2 64.4 48.7 44 53 99 91 70 
2nd} 111.7 112.5 100.7 111.0 105 116 98 117 146 
3rd| 144.2 138.8 125.7 141.2 134 142 100 98 121 
4th 97.8 97.4 109.1 99.1 117 90 103 93 63 
1929, Ist 38.2 42.0 65.4 41.1 41 48 109 78 45 
2nd| 104.9 103.2 98.5 104.2 110 112 113 99 153 
3rd| 145.7 145.7 155.7 146.6 153 144 110 84 109 
4th 91.2 89.3 128.3 94.6 132 82 97 66 70 
1930, 1st 39.9 41.5 110.2 45.5 57 47 95 51 73 
2nd} 105.1 109.4 17.7 111.5 128 112 93 66 150 
3rd| 129.0 132.0 148.4 131.5 141 134 82 62 103 
4th 71.5 78.0 66.6 73.3 83 69 75 42 67 
1931, 1st 30.2 35.8 31.6 31.8 30 39 77 38 105 
2nd 84.2 93.9 53.1 84.5 77 94 79 46 143 
3rd 88.8 106.7 61.0 91.9 94 101 70 39 78 
4th 46.9 57.0 54.8 50.4 55 54 65 28 37 
1932, 1st 15.8 21.0 18.9 17.2 13 24 63 17 32 
2nd 38.1 46.2 26.7 39.4 35 54 56 17 88 
3rd 47.8 63.7 27.8 50.3 35 68 54 17 87 
4th 32.5 42.4 22.4 34.1 24 37 58 13 55 
































v@ Includes water shipments of sand and gravel in the Pittsburgh District. (6) Monthly Cement Report, 


U. S. Bureau of Mines. 


reported by 
as reported by Portland Cement Assn. 


(c) Index of physical volume of production in manufacturing and mining as 
determined by the Federal Reserve Board; recomputed to base 1928=100.0. 
. W. Dodge Corp. Covers 37 states east of Rocky Mountains. 


(d) Based on floor space as 
(e) Based on square yardage 








ucts for highway purposes. Cut-back 
asphalt is included in the total paving 
asphalt figures plotted in Fig. 1. 

An example of unusual activity in 
secondary-road construction is re- 
vealed in Pennsylvania state reports 
for 1932, which show that the high- 
way department purchased nearly 3,- 
000,000 tons of stone for sub-base con- 
struction. Most of this material was 
field stone procured from farmers ad- 
jacent to the road-construction proj- 
ects, and more than $1,000,000 was 
spent for it. Some of the aggregates 
used for surfacing these roads also 
were bought locally, although commer- 
cial plants apparently supplied a large 
part. 


Construction Contracts .—The 
sharpest decline shown in Fig. 1 has 
occurred in the index of building-con- 
tract awards, based on floor space 
rather than value in order to avoid 
the deceptive influence of changing 
prices. For 1931 the building contract 
index stood at 38, or 62 per cent. be- 
low 1928, the base year; and in 1932 
it fell to the unprecedented low of 16. 
Concrete-pavement awards, on the 
other hand, have held up remarkably 
well. In 1931 the pavement index stood 
at 91, or only 9 points below the peak, 
although it fell far below this level in 
19382. 

General Business.—In the last 
square of Fig. 1 is shown the index of 
general-business activity. After ris- 
ing to a peak of 107 in 1929, it de- 
clined to 86 in 1930, to 73 in 1931, and 
to 58 in 1932. 

The Indexes for 1932.—All the 
curves in Fig. 1 dropped sharply from 
1931 to 1932, the declines ranging 
from 58 per cent. for building con- 
struction to about 19 per cent. for the 
shipments of paving asphalt. Judging 
from past experience, the index for ag- 
gregates production should fall to a 
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point somewhat above the index for 
cement shipments, perhaps not far 





from the level of general industrial 
activity. 

Seasonal Trends of the Aggregates 
Market.—The seasonal trends of the 
aggregates market are developed in 
Fig. 2. Although railway shipments 
are declining in relation to total pro- 
duction, they are worth studying as 
an indication of the trend, especially 
the sharp fluctuations from summer to 
winter so characteristic of these con- 
struction materials. 


In normal times the seasonal pat- 
tern is curiously regular. From the 
winter low, shipments rise sharply in 
the second quarter, reach a peak in 
the third quarter, and decline in the 
fourth quarter. 

Both sand-and-gravel shipments and 
crushed-stone shipments parallel Port- 
land-cement shipments with remark- 
able closeness. (As cement figures are 
reported monthly, the index is plotted 
as a curve in contrast with the quar- 
terly averages for the aggregates.) It 
is clear that if allowance is made for 
the gradual change in the ratio of ce- 
ment to aggregates, the Portland-ce- 
ment barometer may be taken as a 
faithful measure of the consumption 
of aggregates. 

The most striking feature of the 
seasonal analysis is the spring peak 
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Table IV.—SUMMARY OF MOVEMENT OF AGGREGATE MATERIALS AND INDICATORS OF CONSTRUCTION 


ACTIVITY IN THE FOURTH QUARTER OF 1932 











Fourth Quarter Calendar Year to December 31 
1932 1931 Change from Change from 
Oct.-Dec. Oct.-Dec. tan vou 1932 1931 Last Year 
Rail shipments, Class I roads (a) 
(excludes nonrevenue railroad ballast) ' 
EE re short tons (|b) 6,954,000* 10,047,018 —30.8% 28,721,000 53,561,587 —46.4% 
Soe ceo oo soln aracleicio ws oere.k <n awe short tons (c) 3,743,000* 5,021,867 —25.5 15,287,000 25,861,475 —40.9 
IN ig eo ie oe 0 chest arena sis sig’s, sissies ou clacneia short tons 493,000* 1,203,747 —59.0 2,105,000 4,401,162 —52.2 
DRIER oo orcas 5 a pis o's oss doers cae bod are short tons (d) 

Sand and gravel, Pittsburgh District....................ee0e0- 213,400 644,583 —57.2 1,250,000 3,003,803 —58.4 

Sand and gravel, coastwise from Long Island (e)............... (f) (f) (f) 4,257,208 8,880,766 —52.1 

Sand and gravel, Delaware River above Philadelphia (g)........ (f) (f) (f) 2,020,700 2,749,781 —26.5 

Crushed stone, Hudson River, Middle Section (h).............. (f) ) (f) 2,128,271 4,000,194 —46.8 
Exports to all countries 

OS ee short tons 21,563 59,262 —63.6 96,015 217,870 —55.9 
Imports from all countries 

ENN Caso 3 5 a Sava a S's w ween Siw ae short tons (i) 28,797 167,722 —82.9 212,458 420,721 —49.5 

Total aggregates accounted for............... 000 cc ceeeeee short tons| 11,465,000 16,917,215 —32.2 55,770,179 102,458,768 —45.6 
J a ae ee bbl.| 16,360,000 23,658,000 —30.8 80,579,000 126,465,000 —36.3 
Construction contracts awarded 

Total buildings, floor space (k)...........0 0.00.0 ce aee 000 sq. ft 30,071 68,429 —56.1 155,597 365,841 —57.5 

COMBIOER PA VEIIERIE TE) own. 5 occ crc iccccecccces 000 sq. yd 20,363 13,734 +48.3 96,827 134,489 —28.0 
General business activity 

Egex of industrial production (en). ......5........0.ccccecccecs 58 65 —10.8 58 73 —20.5 























(a) As reported by the Interstate Commerce Commission. (b) Excludes glass and molding sand. 


tician, Board of Engineers for Rivers and Harbors. 


(c) Excludes fluxing stone. (d) As reported by Chief Statis- 
(e) Coastwise shipments from Hempstead Harbor, Huntington Bay, and Port Jefferson Harbor only. (f) Not 


reported quarterly. (g) Delaware River between Philadelphia and Trenton, internal shipments and local. (hk) Hudson River, New York, Middle Section, shipments 
downbound and local. a Excludes glass sand. (j) Bureau of Mines. (k) F. W. Dodge Corp. (J) Portland Cement Assn. (m) Federal Reserve Board; recom- 


puted to base 1928 =1 
*Preliminary figures. 








of construction contracts. Both con- 
crete-pavement awards and building 
awards tend to reach a high point in 


ward in the last few years. Concrete- 
pavement awards, on the other hand, 
have held up relatively well, because 


contracts the usual spring peak failed 
to appear and throughout the year the 
index for floor space remained at the 








Table V.—TOTAL PRODUCTION OF SAND AND GRAVEL, AND CRUSHED STONE, 1928-1932 





| 1928 | 1929 





Sand and gravel, includes glass and molding sand and railroad ballast (a) 


Crushed stone, includes railroad ballast (a) 


91,265,360 





209,118,868 222,571,905 
92,721,260 


| 1930 | 1931 | 1932 
197,051,726 153,479,044 87,500,000 
87,110,890 72,624,110 44,800,000 











(a) U.S. Bureau of Mines. (6) Estimated from railway-shipments data. 








April or May. The peak of contracts 
is followed later by a peak of aggre- 
gate shipments, indicating that con- 
tract awards may be used as a fore- 
caster of the demand for aggregates. 

Aside from the spring peak, build- 
ing contracts have been going down- 


of heavy federal and state expendi- 
tures. In April, 1931, they reached 
an all-time peak, which was followed, 
however, by a decline to new lows in 
the first quarter of 1932. 

Of special interest is the trend of 
contract awards in 1932. In building 


low level of 20 or less, hardly a fifth 
of normal. In _ concrete - pavement 
awards, also, the spring peak was 
much below normal, reaching less than 
half of that for the corresponding pe- 
riod of 1931. Some indication of a re- 
viving demand for aggregates, how- 








Table VI.—QUARTERLY SHIPMENTS OF AGGREGATE MATERIALS, 1928-1932 (short tons) 



































Rail Shipments Originated by Class I Roads W ater 
(excluding non-revenue railroad ballast) (a) Shipments, Total Total Exports Imports 
Sand and Sand and Aggregate of Sand of Sand 
Quarter Gravel Gravel Accounted and and 
Sand and Crushed Furnace Pittsburgh Accounted for Gravel Gravel (e) 
Gravel (b) Stone (c) Slag District (d) for 

SL aR a ae 9,913,640 4,517,918 1,415,218 513,738 10,427,378 16,360,514 33,500 30,143 
BME seas cen seats orate areca 23,913,508 9,919,398 2,212,033 1,233,951 25,147,459 37,278,890 220,437 245,720 
A re ee ee 30,879,614 12,242,381 2,760,955 1,574,363 32,453,977 47,457,313 271,475 269,062 
yi a rae ere te on tao 20,948,474 8,587,601 2,395,427 1,367,187 22,315,661 33,298,689 211,956 243,297 
A DB a o5.o sw ode havin owe 8,188,277 3,703,310 1,435,320 481,914 8,670,191 13,808,821 63,800 31,032 

MMe 5. 6.ain A sarls heaararsicinns 22,463,168 9,099,575 2,162,164 1,289,629 23,752,797 35,014,536 129,393 80, 
eee ee 31,208,391 12,844,051 3,419,409 1,793,165 33,001,556 49,265,016 161,074 540,574 
RS cock csv uhe Ae 19,528,764 7,873,764 2,817,654 1,552,675 21,081,439 31,772,857 132,110 714,200 
WE a ia vino vos ccremerhna 8,543,725 3,657,053 2,420,348 663,699 9,207,424 15,284,825 60,934 36,624 
EAD Se erate 22,502,212 9,647,859 »858,341 1,501,053 24,003,265 37,509,465 82,087 660,104 
NN gees esa ewe e wn aubos 27,624,422 11,641,408 3,257,935 1,650,844 29,275,266 44,174,609 97,172 908,700 
OO pee ntre ert ne 15,313,525 6,879,865 1,463,307 969,420 16,282,945 24,626,117 82,897 227,422 
Be soak w ccd Sheeunw es 6,466,043 3,157,102 692,831 351,855 6,817,898 10,667,831 33,767 11,374 
BRS isso dc ccc cecaharte eo 18,030,953 8,275,823 1,165,885 904,926 18,935,879 28,377,587 65,269 135,963 
ME og es eg maa ee 19,017,573 9,406,683 1,338,699 1,102,439 20,120,012 30,865,394 59,572 79,166 
WE. s ids visa ay cawoewse 10,047,018 5,021,867 1,203,747 644,583 10,691,601 16,917,215 59,262 159,173 
ee Rs isle see hohe 3,374,175 1,848,455 414,154 151,493 3,525,668 5,788,277 16,548 3,350 
| Se errr 8,148,606 4,075,528 587,337 412,251 8,560,857 13,223,722 27,718 66,485 
MOE Sars andre eaevowes 10,244,752 5,619,874 611,214 410,980 10,655,732 16,886,820 30,186 90,381 
| Sie or ceerrae 6,954,000* 3,743,000* 493,000* 275,735 7,230,000* 11,465,000* 21,563 28,797 

(a) As reported by the Interstate Commerce Commission. (b) Excludes glass and molding sand. (c) Excludes fluxing stone. 


Engineers. (e) Excludes glass sand. 
*Preliminary figures. 





(d) As reported by the U.S. 
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ever, is found in the rise of pavement 
contracts during the third and fourth 
quarters. For the fourth quarter the 
pavement-awards index stood at 55, as 
compared with 37 for the correspond- 
ing period of 1931. The index for the 
year, however, was 65 for 1932 and 91 
for 1931. 

Railroad Ballast—The demand for 
ballast has been hit especially hard in 
recent years. Forced to practice 
drastic economies, the railroads spent 
on ballast in 1932 42 per cent. less 
than in 1931 and 79 per cent. less than 
in 1929. The total ballast expenditures 
of Class I roads in 1932 amounted to 
about $8,109,000. Of this $5,300,000 
was charged to operating expenses 
(partly estimated), and $2,809,000 
was charged to capital account. In 
1929 the total ballast expenditures 
amounted to $38,426,000. For the last 
five years the figures are: 

Ballast Expenditures of Class | Railroads 


Se $35,517,000 
| rrr 38,426,000 
So TTT re ee 25,114,000 
BE 55.000 90400005 006000'000sen0's 13,921,000 
| Pere 8,109,000* 


~ * Partly estimated from preliminary reports. 

In railroad accounting the ballast 
expenditures include chats, cinders, 
burned clay, and slag as well as 
crushed stone, gravel, and sand, and 
also include the cost of moving the 
ballast from the pit and unloading it 
at the place of use. However, 60 per 
cent. of the reported expenditure rep- 
resents the pit-mouth cost of the 
crushed stone, gravel, and sand used, 
so that ballast expenditures as re- 
ported by the carriers are an excellent 
indicator of ballast sales, as reported 
by the producers. This is clear when 
the two sets of figures are expressed 
as index numbers to allow ready com- 
parisons: 


1928 1929 1930 1931 1932 
Index of ballast ex- 
penditures, as re- 
ported by Class I 
Ps chncenesans’ 100 108 71 39 23 
Index of ballast sales, 
as reported by 
crushed-stone, grav- 
el, and sand pro- 
DUOOES: ossécacsbin’ 100 107 75 39 


From what is known of railroad ex- 
penditures it is estimated that the pro- 
duction of crushed-stone ballast in 
1932 amounted, in round numbers, to 
3,980,000 tons, as against 6,812,890 
tons in 1931 and 16,546,490 tons in 
1929. In comparison with 1931 
crushed-stone ballast thus shows a de- 
crease of 42 per cent., and in com- 
parison with the “boom” year 1929 a 
decrease of 76 per cent. 

The production of gravel-and-sand 
ballast in 1932 is estimated at 5,750,- 
000 tons, not including the material 
used for fills. This compares with 9,- 
835,421 tons in 1931 and 29,837,937 
tons in 1929. Gravel-and-sand ballast 
thus shows a decrease of about 42 per 
cent. below 1931, and a decrease of 80 
per cent. below 1929. 

The tonnage of ballast follows: 


Crushed-stone Gravel-and- 


Ballast Sand Ballast Totals 
1928 ... 16,880,870 27,880,870 44,567,545 
1929 ... 16,546,490 29,837,937 46,384,427 
1930 ... 12,817,800 18,199,331 31,017,131 
1931 ... 6,812,890 9,835,421 16,648,311 
1932*... 3,980,000 5,750,000 9,730,000 





* Preliminary. 
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Tables IV to VI present recent data 
on the production and shipments of 
aggregates, Table IV giving a sum- 
mary of the movement of aggregate 
materials in the last quarter of 1932, 
Table V the production of sand and 
gravel and crushed stone from 1928 
to 1932, and Table VI the quarterly 
shipment of aggregates for the same 
years. 

These statistics should be studied in 
conjunction with the article, Aggre- 
gate-Production Data Show Trend to 
Motor-Truck Transportation, published 
in the May, 1933, issue of PIT AND 
QuaRRY. They furnish statistical evi- 
dence of the growing importance of 
the motor truck as a medium of trans- 
porting nonmetallic minerals from 
their sources in competition with the 
railroads. 





Chain Belt Appoints 
Four New Distributors 


The Chain Belt Co., Milwaukee, 
Wis., recently added four new dis- 
tributors to its sales organization. 
These are: The Blaisdell-Folz Equip- 
ment Co., Cincinnati, O.; The R. L. 
Harrison Co., Inc., Albuquerque, 
N. M.; The Keller Tractor & Equip- 
ment Co., Detroit. Mich.; and the Ray 
Corson-Elkins Co., Denver, Colo. 


Heltzel Appoints New 
Equipment Distributors 


The Heltzel Steel Form & Iron Co., 
Warren, O., recently appointed the 
following new distributors: F. H. 
Burlew Co., 221-225 W. Huron St., 
Chicago, Ill.; Arthur W. Davis, 324 
W. Georgia St., Indianapolis, Ind.; 
Industrial Machinery Co., 430-32 
Minnesota Ave., Kansas City, Kans.; 
and H. O. Penn Machinery Co., 140th 
St. and East River, New York, N. Y. 
All of the above handle Heltzel bin, 
batcher and bulk-cement equipment. 
The Cook & Brown Lime Co., Oshkosh, 
Wis., was also appointed to handle the 
company’s complete line. 





Sprout, Waldron Office 
Moved into New Jersey 


Sprout, Waldron & Co., Inc., Muncy, 
Pa., receutly closed its office in New 
York City and transferred its business 
to the office at Westfield, N. J. 


Worthington Pump Moves 
Main Offices to Plant 


The Worthington Pump & Machin- 
ery Corp. opened a new office build- 
ing on May 1 adjacent to its plant at 
Harrison, N. J. The general and ex- 
ecutive offices, formerly at 2 Park 
Ave., New York City, have been 
moved to this building for better co- 
ordination with manufacturing and 
sales operations. The New York sales 
office remains at 2 Park Ave. 





Bucyrus-Erie Acquires 
the Armstrong Mfg. Co. 


The Bucyrus-Erie Co., South Mil- 
waukee, Wis., recently acquired the 
drill business of the Armstrong Mfg. 
Co., and Armstrong drills and bit 
sharpeners are now being sold by that 
company. Both companies are pio- 
neers in their respective lines, as Arm- 
strong has had 66 years of experience 
in drill manufacture and Bucyrus-Erie 
has been making excavating equip- 
ment for 53 years. George R. Watson, 
formerly president of the Armstrong 
Mfg. Co., is now associated with the 
Bucyrus-Erie Co., and is in charge of 
the drill business. 





Republic Steel Sells 
Belt Fastener Dept. 


The Standard Belt Fastener Co., 
Unionville, Conn., has purchased the 
belt fastener department of the Re- 
public Steel Corp., Upson Nut Divi- 
sion. The same management in manu- 
facturing and sales will be continued. 
The new company is headed by Wil- 
liam C. Duff, inventor of the “Self- 
Aligning” belt fasteners. 





Pioneer So. California 
Machinery Company Sold 


The Brown-Bevis Co., Los Angeles, 
Cal., one of the oldest and largest 
machinery dealers in the West, and 
which has been in receivership for 
nearly two years, was sold on May 
10th to a new organization, consist- 
ing of Walter Parsons, formerly gen- 
eral manager of the company; J. A. 
Beynon, formerly secretary and treas- 
urer of the Kimball Krogh Pump Co.; 
C. M. Weinberg, president of the Cal- 
ifornia Equipment Co.; and B. G. 
Rhodes. 


Earle C. Bacon, Inc. 


Move New York Office 


Earle C. Bacon, Inc., engineers, 
plant designers, and manufacturers of 
crushers, screens, elevators, conveyors 
and other quarry equipment, has 
moved its New York City office to No. 
17 John St., after 39 years at its 
former location at 26 Cortlandt St. 





Form New Company for 
Electric Repair Work 


The Rockford Electric Equipment 
Co., Rockford, Ill., has been incor- 
porated by former employees of the 
Rockford Power Mach’y Co. of that 
city. They are S. J. Beishir, P. H. 
Donohoe, D. T. Dwyer and Wilson 
Smith. They have opened a com- 
pletely-equipped repair shop with all 
modern facilities for overhauling and 
rebuilding electric motors and other 
power plant equipment. The com- 
pany also reconditions such equipment 
as motors, generators, air compres- 
sors, welders, etc. 
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Latest Portland-Cement Statistics 
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Chart showing monthly production, shipments and stocks on hand at end of 
month, from January, 1932, to April, 1933 


HE Portland cement industry in April, 1933, produced 
4,183,000 bbls., shipped 4,949,000 bbls. from the mills, 
and had in stock at the end of the month 20,532,000 bbls. 
Production of Portland cement in April, 1933, showed a de- 
crease of 23.6 per cent. and shipments a decrease of 24.3 
per cent., as compared with April, 1932. Portland cement 
stocks at mills were 22.5 per cent. lower than a year ago. 
The statistics here given are compiled from reports for 
April, received by the Bureau of Mines, from all manufac- 
turing plants except four, for which estimates have been 


included in lieu of actual returns. 


DISTRIBUTION OF CEMENT 




















: March (a) April Year 
Shipped to— |—7939 _] 1933 | 1932 | 1933 | 1931) | 1932 @) 
Alabama... ..... 35,482] 102,982} 44,565) 117,113) 1,250,778) 390,650 
— eee tad 132 396: 524 1,074 12,169 11,282 
Ariaona.......... 20,293} 11,215 15,893 10,305 438,135} 161,178 
Arkansas........ 12,353} 40,750 14,534 77,517] 1,223,213] 269,539 
California....... 487,421] 408,287] 455,498] 410,282] 6,616,135) 4,671,688 
Calumane Siisrcieratars 26,60 21,589} 61,974 35,589 775,540 492,411 
Connecticut..... 42,557] 31,371 94,490} 45,492} 1,476,613} 806,700 
Delaware........ 10,545} 11,927 28,895} 32,078 347,423] 297,838 
Dist. of Columbia] 68,265] 74,034) 97,351] 73,324] 1,249,676} 1,068,936 
oo 31,427} 56,114) 39,674 58,331 764,671 427,078 
Georgia.......... 99,498] 89,630] 82,155} 64,568] 1,714,033) 1,132,281 
Hawalies:. veces. 12,565} 16,515} 29,953) 14,145 267,334] 237,443 
CE ee 10,944] 7,930] 12,480] 10,062} — 189,317] _ 94,380 
io ee 118,689] 125,846] 335,544] 171,203] 7,925,435] 5,822,358 
Indiana......... .500| 53,239} 157,969] 108,666] 3,880,234] 3,000,507 
eee 46,383] 40,268] 145,776] 97,511] 3,799,665} 2,591,364 
WEAVER Ss oi. o:ses 55,666] 90,814} 126,952} 90,448] 2,131,790} 1,044,149 
Kentucky....... 54,024] 60,412} 90,728] 113,952) 1,628,002} 1,369,978 
Lowisiana....... 72,511] 72,703} 58,675} 48,230] 3,906,467] 1,286,474 
IAAING so 6 5 icso ss 6,550 5,992} 26,384 15,658 527,376] 409,620 
Maryland....... 59,289] 50,895] 140,479] 81,995) 2,013,929) 1,558,894 
Massachusetts...| 94,976] 51,791] 209,812} 94,101] 3,043,584) 2,124,238 
Michigan........ ,462} 58,309} 179,013 98,938] 5,582,116] 3,428,358 
Minnesota....... ,441] 24,962} 164,514) 108,377] 3,716, 3,146,044 
Mississippi. ..... 27,989} 68,898} 25,123 45,380 524,804} 466,696 
Missouri........ 15, 102,698] 250,745] 140,758] 4,259,370} 3,453,258 
Montana........ 8,164) 10,991 18,034 14,012 263,119] 149,958 
Nebraska:;.... <<. 35,266] 31,797| 68,633] 173,435} 1,903,200} 770,941 
Lo Sa 24,762| 28,198} 36,163 41,035 133,403] 628,978 
New Hampshire. . ,340 84 23,710} 14,736 437,493] 266,377 
New Jersey......| 135,539] 105,287] 297,700} 184,998] 5,065,654] 2,849,559 
New Mexico..... 19,237 2, 24,577| 39,006 ,507| 173,803 
New York.......] 584,409] 279,633] 970,867| 503,554] 19,755,653/11,045,374 
North Carolina...| 41,032) 37,203} 55,225) 39,612] 1,015,225) 448,328 
North Dakota... 4,413 3,399] 19,740} 12,777 258,072} 175,877 
ORO Sooo seeices 166,664] 100,985] 310,376] 200,272] 6,644,895] 4,702,382 
Oklahoma....... 95,017] 135,761} 123,596] 170,719] 2,213,685) 1,237,440 
Oregon.......... 56,798] 18,857 71,357| 35,296 926,874 22,764 
Pennsylvania. ...| 227,854] 196,920] 427,501) 353,107] 7,922,885 4,703,269 
Porto Rico...... 4,575 : 5,645 9,613 67,675 55,253 
Rhode Island.... 14,861 10,927} 31,523) 20,577 569,817} 305,267 
South Carolina...| 56,714] 23,202} 55,309} 26,081] 2,250,646} 367,581 
South Dakota.... 11,565} 11,375} 27,070} 17,808 637,023} 333,934 
Tennessee....... 53,689] 112,589} 98,855] 136,572] 1,396,425} 1,165,781 
OOM 6 sexioinces 384,174] 365,234] 403,806} 354,811] 5,684,691 3,959,368 
Wes Sones 10,972} 10,608 15,997 16,320 311,212} 165,558 
Vermont........ 2,379 21 15,312 10,431 312,492} 259,355 
Virginia.......... 64,153} 80,244) 86,856} 91,407} 1,596,041) 903,508 
Washington..... 83,502] 40,943] 163,168] 67,365] 2,086,795} 1,288,582 
West Virginia... . 44,309] 38,733} 65,620} 59,766] 1,421,369} 858,436 
Wisconsin....... 64,183] 43,856] 176,417| 90,703] 3,977,652] 2,950,491 
Wyoming....... 3,579 4,840 7,547 5,608 136,273 83,010 
Unspecified...... 8,858 5,514 24,551 11,306 235,182 99,437 
3,947,380]3,422,341|6,514,855/4,866,087/126, 751,835|80,233,953 
Foreign countries. ,620 659} 21,145} 82,193 398,699} 345,047 
7 shipped 
rom cement 
Di ae 3,973,000/3,510,000|6,536,000/4,949,0001127,150,534/80,579,000 




















a Includes estimated distribution of shipments from 3 mills in March and 
April, 1932 and March, 1933; from 4 mills in April, 1933. 


6F inal figures. 


c Compiled from monthly reports of the producers; includes estimated dis- 
tribution of shipments from 2 to 4 mills each month, and some revisions. 








RATIO (PER CENT.) OF PRODUCTION TO CAPACITY (164 plants) 
















































































April 
March February January 

1932 1933 1933 1932 

ee ere ere 24.8 18.9 16.1 13.4 12.9 

US Ee CD COO, 5 ooo sos oce vere 6-4 00:0 41.7 26.2 26.7 27.1 27.6 

PRODUCTION AND STOCKS OF CLINKER BY MONTHS, IN 1932 AND 1933 (thousands of barrels) 
Production Stocks End of Month — Production Stocks End of Month 
Month ion 
1932 1933 1932 1933 1932 1933 1932 1933 
ee Ee 6,107 3,036 8,184 6,092 2 ere OE Nav ceasiecnwes (0 SAR) SRR rae pe 
February......... 5,176 3,110 9,375 6,422 (ee cf A Eee REE (Ugatdete carcceews 
er 5,443 4,147 10,025 a 6,890 September....... GEE Recados es enes Gil hi ceeccsenceas 
__ SSSR epee 5,924 4,520 10,511 7,230 eee if - Sarre I Bee 
ee Si eee a See November....... oo Se Bee CS See rer 
| Se ET Whee site -ccarnks MEP) Wes opentnateaes December....... MTR I aya secorta dim acete CC Re Sore cere 
@ Revised. 
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PRODUCTION, SHIPMENTS, AND STOCKS OF FINISHED PORTLAND CEMENT, BY MONTHS, IN 1932 AND 1933 (thousands of barrels) 
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- Production Shipments Stocks at End of Month 
onth 
1932 1933 1932 1933 1932 1933 
5,026 2, 3,393 2,502 25,778 20,624 
3,971 2,777 3,118 2,278 26,657 21,125 
+847 3,684 3,973 3,510 27,545 21,298 
5,478 4,1 6, 4,949 »496 20,532 
nD. Seca pease bun i Ses yeas BE 0) eoihccun ae sosanoe 
Rg? peer Oe ae ns nc wanbeeseeeoee EE Neg eet em wieces 
| A (Ree ere oT ” eee ey | EE, eae 
Te > | Bcc sckanena snc SMS. Coe cas same eee | RS eee ee 
ie). Mo sckcceut cannes Me Biv keaka ea aeiee SERED (es Sere ee ere ree: 
J: ie eee BEE. 8 “Wiwanaececnsns | ES ete ee ee 
Pe “Shiineskesebaecake | Rr See SE ere 
Se Halo. ke aoncoae eee eo a Sas wen I See 
A reer eye ee ena eee eRe mam meee eases 
PRODUCTION AND STOCKS OF||PRODUCTION, SHIPMENTS, AND STOCKS OF FINISHED PORT- 
CLINKER, BY DISTRICTS, in LAND CEMENT, BY DISTRICTS, IN APRIL, 1932 AND 1933, 
APRIL, 1932 and 1933 AND STOCKS IN MARCH, 1933 (thousands of barrels) 
(thousands of barrels) : 
District cihaunana April ae 
: ocks at en ti at 
Production of Month Stocks at End | End of 
Production Shipments of Month March a 
1932 1933 1932 1933 1932 1933 1932 1933 1932 1933 1933 
Eastern Pa., N. J., and OS re 1,392 1,119 1,149 1,010 1,497 1,027 1,720 1,058 6,014 3,612 3,643 
ew work and Mame.................. 745 144 1,005 373 537 195 522 271 1,924 1,514 1,590 
Ohio, Western Pa., and W. Va........... 243 313 1,064 688 309 218 520 417 3,190 2,675 2,874 
7/7. Sere 498 224 1,192 929 290 161 259 149 2,045 1,600 1,589 
LO ee eee 682 399 1,501 861 564 276 611 386 3,772 2,635 2,745 
Va., Tenn., Ala., Ga., Fla., and La....... 466 522 732 385 484 493 537 589 1,549 1,571 1,667 
Eastern Mo., Ia., Minn., and S. Dak..... 573 363 610 384 420 389 591 403 3,636 2,889 2,903 
W. Mo., Neb., Kan., Okla., and Ark..... 107 360 829 523 83 386 505 548 1,484 1,432 1,595 
DCU Seb Ck eGeeks ces rae bhosS ses < o6ce 409 379 295 170 397 372 368 347 800 666 640 
Colo., Mont., Utah, Wyo., and Idaho..... 77 61 134 300 93 114 126 134 398 351 371 
SEDER Co cte ths ph bace cts « kickwssa 554 636 1,720 1,440 535 500 554 547 1,072 1,135 1,182 
SR SS a eee eer 00 Boseeee ane 280 167 269 52 223 100 612 452 499 
PN SS heas cooks s ous ae cueteesan 5,924 4,520 10,511 7,230 5,478 4,183 6,536 4,949 26,496 20,532 21,298 
EXPORTS AND IMPORTS OF HYDRAULIC CEMENT, BY MONTHS, IN 1932 AND 1933 
Exports Imports 
Month 1932 1933 1932 1933 
Barrels Value Barrels Value Barrels Value Barrels Value 
36,704 $82,984 26,790 $50,281 14,375 $16,648 * 59,380 $45,851 
12,889 39,350 26,643 57,860 83,707 69,197 65,251 50,151 
,105 81,856 84,139 178,743 19,173 17,215 14,143 10,615 
Bt 59,392 Nae Ea wae whe aca 
31,634 0 9,223 3 ESR ee ea ee 
33,134 19, 3 SRO a ae 
18,972 31,519 Sa Reabeds aMeabieeeabeegsates 
25,110 76,407 RS ae. Seer 
35,270 »220 | re: Reena 
7: 59,769 |S se ee ener 
57,811 11,692 ME ena alee ewan orsee 
25,073 9,057 . DS SAS SeRS eer 
374,581 462,496 ES aa arn 
a Revised 























New P. C. A. Booklet on 


Cement-Bound Macadam 


The Portland Cement Assn., 33 
West Grand Ave., Chicago, IIl., has 
issued a 16-page illustrated booklet 
on cement-bound macadam. This book- 
let gives the history of this type of 
pavement in this country and in Eu- 
rope and describes the revival of in- 
terest and the application of modern 
methods and equipment to the recent 
construction of such pavements. Rec- 
ommended design and specifications 
are also included. 





Correction 


In a description of the Bendelari 
diaphragm jig, published in the April, 
1933, issue of PIT AND QUARRY, an il- 
lustration of this jig was used in an 
inverted position. This jig, which suc- 
cessfully removes shale, lignite, coal, 
soft stone, etc., from gravel, was de- 
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veloped by F. N. Bendelari, president 
of the Consolidated Lead & Zinc Co., 
Joplin, Mo. 


P. C. A. Publishes Book 
on Highway Economics 
The Portland Cement Assn., 33 
West Grand Ave., Chicago, IIl., has 
published a 20-page booklet entitled 
Economics of Highway Improvement. 
This booklet is a technical treatise 
of the subject prepared in such a 
way that highway engineers can 
apply it to their own traffic, con- 
struction and maintenance problems 
and quickly determine when and 
where to build roads. It summarizes 
the work of the Highway Research 
Board in developing the tests and de- 
tails needed to place road building on 
a sound business basis. The essential 
findings of the Committee on the Eco- 
nomics of Highway Improvement are 
also assembled and applied to a prac- 
tical solution of road-building prob- 
lems. 





Producer Fined for 
Labor-Law Violation 


The superintendent and the blast- 
ing foreman of one of the plants of 
a large New York crushed-stone pro- 
ducer paid a total of $50 in fines re- 
cently in a local court for storing high 
explosives under unsafe conditions. 
The arrest was made by a state police- 
man on a charge of labor-law viola- 
tion. Over 2,000 lb. of dynamite and 
500 lb. of blasting caps were found 
stored in a wooden magazine which 
was unlocked and in need of repairs. 





Los Angeles Producer 
Wins Suit Against City 
Mayor John C. Porter of Los An- 
geles, Cal., recently approved the pay- 
ment of $50,000 to the Los Angeles 
Rock & Gravel Co. in full settlement 
of a $675,000 claim for damages, filed 
by the company after it was forced 
by the city to abandon a quarry in the 
Arroyo Seco. 
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Traflic News and Comment 











Recent I. C. C. Decisions 


Amiesite—The commission has 
found the rates on crushed stone 
coated with oil, tar or asphaltum from 
Pittsburgh and Casparis, Pa., and 
Cheektowaga, N. Y., to destinations in 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, New York, West 
Virginia and Maryland on and west of 
an imaginary line drawn north and 
south through Cumberland, Md., and 
Cresson, Pa., are, and for the future 
will be, unreasonable and unduly pre- 
judicial to the extent that they exceed 
or may exceed the rates prescribed in 
Interstate Amiesite Co., v. A. C. & Y., 
173 I. C. C. 456. A mileage scale has 
been prescribed to remove the unrea- 
sonableness of the present rates from 
Martinsburg, W. Va., to the territory 
noted above. In connection with the 
rates from Martinsburg distances are 
to be computed over the routes 
composed of not more than three 
line-haul carriers, via existing connec- 
tions for interchange of car-load 
traffic, which will result in the lowest 
rates, taking into consideration the 
joint-line differential. New rates are 
to be made effective on or before Aug. 
1, and emergency charges may be 
added. Representative rates on the 
prescribed scale to apply from Mar- 
tinsburg are: 


Miles Single Joint 
80 $1.13 $1.28 
100 1.23 1.37 
125 1.83 1.46 
150 1.43 1.55 
175 1.53 1.64 
200 1.61 Lt 
225 1.68 VT 
250 1.75 1.83 


I. C. C. Docket No. 25,028, Amiesite 
Corp., et al. v. A. C. & Y., et al., and 
No. 25,028, The Interstate Amiesite 
Co., v. Same. 

Cement Flue Dust.—In response to 
Fourth Section Application No. 15,- 
035, the carriers have been granted 
authority to establish and maintain 
rates on cement-flue dust from Hagers- 
town and Security, Md., to destina- 
tions in North Carolina and Virginia 
without observing the long-and-short- 
haul clause of the fourth section, sub- 
ject to the 50-per cent. circuity limita- 
tion.—F. S. O. No. 11,247. 

Crushed Stone.—Rates applying on 
crushed stone from points in North 
Carolina to interstate destinations in 
North Carolina, Virginia and South 
Carolina, and from Tennessee points 
to destinations in North Carolina, ex- 
cept rates applying via the Atlantic 
and Yadkin, have been found unrea- 
sonable to the extent that they exceed 
or may exceed the single-line scale pre- 
scribed in 122 I. C. C. 133, plus the 
authorized emergency charges. Rep- 
aration has been awarded complainant 
and intervener. New rates are to be 
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made effective on or before July 29.— 
I. C. C. Docket No. 25,245, Hiddenite 
Granite Co. v. Yadkin et al. 

Finding the rate on crushed stone 
from Greenfield, Mass., to Petersburg, 
N. Y., not unreasonable, the commis- 
sion has dismissed the complaint in 
I. C. C. Docket No. 24,830, Kelleher 
Corp. v. B. & M. et al. 

Lime.—Rates on hydrated lime from 
Speedway (Indianapolis), Ind., have 
been found unreasonable to the extent 
that they exceed the following: to 
Louisville, Ky., 12 c.; Dayton, O., 12 ¢.; 
Columbus, O., Chicago, IIl., Joliet, Ill., 
14 ¢.; Jackson, Mich., 14% c¢.; E. St. 
Louis, Ill., 15% e¢.; Detroit, Mich., 16 
c.; and Flint, Mich., 17 ¢c.; plus author- 
ized emergency charges. Reparation 
has been awarded.—I. C. C. Docket No. 
25,114, Lime Products Corp. v. B. & 
O. et al. 

Sand.—The interstate rates on sand 
from Polk, Pa., to Kendall and Cora- 
opolis, Pa., were found unreasonable 
prior to Oct. 14, 1930, to the extent 
that they exceeded $1.60 per ton in 
I. C. C. Docket No. 24,144, Continental 
Roll & Steel Foundry Co. v. N. Y. C. et 
al. 

Finding the rates on sand from Polk, 
Pa., to Erie, Glassport, and Home- 
stead, Pa., via interstate routes not 
unreasonable, the commission has dis- 
missed the complaint in I. C. C. Docket 
No. 24,291, National-Erie Co. v. N. 
¥. & 

Reparation of $21.22 has _ been 
awarded on a finding of an unreason- 
able charge on a car of silica sand in 
bags. The rate charged was $4.32 per 
ton on 90 per cent. of the marked 
capacity of the 100,000-lb. car used. 
This was found unreasonable to the 
extent that it exceeded charges based 
on 90 per cent. of 80,000 lb.—1I. C. C. 
Docket No. 25,161, Sanistone Products 
Co. v. Pennsylvania. 

Sand and Gravel.—The Buckland 
Seale, prescribed in 139 I. C. C. 88, 
has been found to be the reasonable 
measure of rates on sand and gravel 
from Elizabethtown and Siam, Tenn., 
to destinations in Virginia, and rep- 
aration has been awarded on ship- 
ments moving from Elizabethtown on 
rates higher than the scale. Intra- 
state rates from Petersburg, Va., 
which are lower than the scale, are 
unduly prejudicial to the complainants. 
New rates are to be made effective on 
or before July 29.—I. C. C. Docket No. 
24,840, East Tennessee Sand & Gravel 
Co. v. Southern et al. 

Tale.—Reparation has been awarded 
on finding that the rate on tale from 
Natural Bridge and Emeryville, N. 
Y., to Richmond, Va., was and is un- 
reasonable to the extent that it ex- 
ceeded or may exceed 27% c., car-load 
minimum weight 60,000 lb., and the 
new rate is ordered to become effective 


on or before Aug. 4, in I. C. C. Docket 
No. 25,302, Standard Paper Mfg. Co. 
Inc. v. B. & O. et al. 


Examiners’ Reports 


Agricultural and Ground Limestone. 
—Examiner J. Edgar Smith proposes 
that the commission prescribe a mile- 
age scale to be used in making rates 
on limestone derivatives within east- 
ern trunk-line territory, and has rec- 
ommended such a scale which is shown 
in Appendix C to his report. The 
rates at various points on this scale 
are: 
Miles 


Single Joint 

20 $0.65 $0.75 
50 95 1.05 
100 1.30 1.35 
200 1.80 1.80 
300 2.30 2.30 
400 2.80 2.80 
500 3.30 3.30 


This scale is to apply between all 
points in eastern trunk-line territory 
east of a line connecting Olean, N. Y., 
Cresson, Pa., and Cumberland, Md., 
to Hudson River and the Atlantic 
seaboard south of New York. To 
destinations east of Hudson River and 
in Long Island this basic scale is to 
be increased 15 per cent. The basic 
scale will apply on ground limestone, 
car-load minimum weight 60,000 Ib., 
in box-cars. Rates for the future on 
agricultural lime, either quick or hy- 
drated, car-load minimum weight 40,- 
000 lb., should be made by using the 
basic scale increased by 50 per cent. 
The examiner said that the use of the 
scale would eliminate any undue pref- 
erence or prejudice that might exist, 
and would also eliminate discrimina- 
tions between interstate and intra- 
state rates in New York as this scale 
was on the level of the rates adopted 
by most of the carriers in New York 
state—I. C. C. Docket No. 25,220, 
American Lime & Stone Co. et al v. 
Pennsylvania et al; No. 24,757, Lime- 
stone Products Corp. of America v. 
L. & H. R. et al.; No. 24,4382, Washing- 
ton Building Lime Co. et al. v. A. C. 
R. R. et al.; No. 24,482 Sub. 1, Same 
v. B. & E.; No. 24,432 Sub. 2, Warner 
Co. et al. v. A. C. R. R. et al. 
Cement.—Examiner C. K.. Glover 
proposes that fourth-section relief be 
granted in the establishment and main- 
tenance of rates on cement between 
points in the southwest and western 
trunk-line territories, permitting de- 
parture from the long-and-short-haul 
clause, subject to the 70, 50 and 33 1/3 
per cent. circuity limitations. He rec- 
ommends a modification of the prior 
findings in affected cases to conform to 
his proposal. Previous decisions af- 
fected would be: Iola Cement Mills 
Traffic Assn. v. A. W. 87 I. C. C. 451; 
Oklahoma Portland Cement Co. v. D. 
& R. G. W. 128 I. C. C. 63; and Iola 
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Cement Mills Traffic Assn. v. A. & V., 
144 I. C. C. 585 and 148 I. C. C. 122. 
He recommends that in lieu of a 
specific routing a rule showing the 
rates and the maximum distance for 
routing, similar to the rule approved 
for the same purpose in Western Ce- 
ment Rates, 132 I. C. C. 273, be per- 
mitted.—I. C. C. F. S. A. No. 14,138. 

Crushed Stone.—Examiner H. C. 
Lawton recommends that relief be 
granted from the long-and-short-haul 
clause of the fourth section in connec- 
tion with the rates on crushed stone 
or crushed marble (terrazzo aggre- 
gate), when such rates are constructed 
on the basis prescribed or approved 
in the Stone, Marble and Slate Case, 
183 I. C. C. 611, between points in 
southern territory on one hand and 
points in trunk-line and New England 
territories on the other hand, using the 
same routes over which rates are made 
as directed in the Southern Class Rate 
Investigation, but the rates so con- 
structed must not exceed the lowest 
combination of rates subject to the 
interstate commerce act.—I. C. C. F. 
S. A. 14,794 and 14,964. 

Lime.—Examiner T. Naftalin pro- 
poses that the commission find the rate 
charged on lime from Capon Road 
(Oranda), Va., to McKeesport, Va., 
be found applicable and the complaint 
dismissed in I. C. C. Docket No. 25,- 
346, Pittsburgh Generator Co., Inc. v. 
B. & O. et al. 

Sand and Gravel.—Examiner Leo J. 
Flynn recommends that the commis- 
sion find the rates on sand and gravel 
from Hanover, Kan., to Pickrell, Cort- 
land and Princeton, Neb., not unrea- 
sonable, unduly prejudicial or unjustly 
discriminatory against interstate com- 
merce, and dismiss the complaint in 
I. C. C. Docket No. 25,558, Washington 
County Sand and Gravel Co. v. U. P. 
et al. 


New Complaints Filed 


Reductions in Rates and Charges.— 
In response to various petitions the 
commission has instituted an investiga- 
tion to determine whether and to what 
extent, if any, reductions in the rates 
and charges of carriers, may or should 
be required upon any commodities or 
any description of traffic. Among 
those appearing at the hearings in this 
investigation was W. C. Dressler, 
traffic manager for Oglebay, Norton 
& Co., Cleveland, O., shipper of fiuor- 
spar produced in Illinois and Ken- 
tucky. He pointed out that the rail 
rates on fluorspar had not been 
changed since 1923, but that trans- 
portation costs to the Mahoning Val- 
ley had been cut since 1927 by the 
use of barges. A statement was pre- 
sented by V. P. Ahearn, secretary on 
the National Sand & Gravel Assn., 
prepared by himself and J. R. Boyd, 
secretary of the National Crushed 
Stone Assn., favoring a reduction in 
freight rates. Mr. Ahearn said that 
the competition of wayside pits was 
making it hard for the producers of 
crushed stone, sand and gravel to 
survive the low prices made possible 
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by the use of forms of transportation 
competitive with the railroad, and that 
the commission would be acting in the 
best interests of the railroads if it 
ordered a substantial and nation wide 
reduction in rates.—I. C. C. Docket 
No. 26,000. 


Cement.—The commission has sus- 
pended until Dec. 1 schedules in Sup. 
67 and 68 to Curlett’s I. C. C. No. 
A-306, and other tariffs of agents and 
individual lines proposing to cancel 
the rules for constructing combination 
rates on cement from eastern points to 
western destinations that would result 
in increased rates.—I. & S. Docket No. 
3,876. 


Lime and Plaster—The commission 
has suspended various schedules until 
Dec. 1, which would result in increases 
by cancelling the rules for construct- 
ing combination rates on lime and 
plaster when shipped in mixed car- 
loads with cement between points in 
western trunk-line territory.—I. & S. 
Docket No. 3,877. 


Industrial Sand.—Following the re- 
cent decision in the industrial sand 
cases, the commission has been flooded 
with complaints seeking an award of 
reparation and alleging a violation of 
Sec. 1. Quite a number of these com- 
plaints were listed in the May issue 
of PIT AND QUARRY, and those that 
have been filed since that time con- 
taining the same general complaint 
and prayer are: 


25,845, Sub. No. 1. Frederick L. Leckie, 
Cleveland, O., v. C. B. & Q. et al. 

25,845, Sub. No. 2. S. S. Boyer, Fre- 
mont, O., v. C. B. & Q. et al. 

25,871, Sub. No. 1. Noble & Wood Ma- 
chine Co., Hoosick Falls, N. Y., v. Penn- 
sylvania et al. 

25,871, Sub. No. 2. Chemung Foundry 
Corp., Elmira, N. Y., v. Pennsylvania. 

25,884, Sub. No. 4. Hajoca Corp., Phil- 
adelphia, Pa., v. Reading et al. 

25,884, Sub. No. 5. Lehigh Foundries, 
Inc., Easton, Pa., v. N. Y. C. et al. 

25,884, Sub. No. 6. Colebrookdale Iron 
Co., Colebrookdale, Pa., v. Reading et al. 

25,867, Sub. No. 5. Campbell Foundry 
Co., Harrison, N. J., v. West Shore et al. 

25,868, Sub. No. 2. Standard Foundry 
Co., Worcester, Mass., v. D. & H. et al. 

25,900. National Radiator Corp., Johns- 
town, Pa., v. Wabash et al. 

25,901. Fales & Jenks Machine Co., 
Pawtucket, R. I., v. Pennsylvania et al. 

25,901, Sub. No. 1. Crompton & Knowles 
Loom Works, Worcester, Mass., v. N. Y. C. 
et al. 

25,916. Alexander Smith & Sons Carpet 
Co., Yonkers, N. Y., v. Atlantic City R. R. 
et al. 

25,917. New Brunswick Iron Works, 
New Brunswick, N. J., v. D. & H. et al. 

25,863, Sub. No. 1. Hoover Steel Ball 
Co., Ann Arbor, Mich. v. C. B. & Q. et al. 

25,867, Sub. No. 7. Phelps Dodge Cop- 
per Products Corp., New York, N. Y., v. 
N. Y.-C. of af. 

25,928. Abendroth Bros., Port Chester, 
N. Y., v. Pennsylvania et al. 

25,934. Pine Hill Coal Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa., v. C. N. J. et al. 

25,935. Herbert Mfg. Co., Franklin, 
N. H., v. B. & M. 

25,884, Sub. No. 7. Cochrane Corp., 
Philadelphia, Pa., v. C. N. J. et al. 

25,955. Richmond Radiator Co., Inc., 
New York, N. Y., v. G. T. W. et al. 

25,972. The H. B. Smith Co., Westfield, 
Mass., v. C. B. & Q. et al. 


Sand.—Alleging violation of Sec. 1 
and 3 with other shippers in the San- 
dusky group preferred, the complain- 
ant is asking for reparation and a new 
rate not exceeding $2.14 per net ton 
in place of the present rate of $2.74, 
on molding sand from Shinrock, O., 
to South Bend, Ind.—I. C. C. Docket 
No. 25,961, Keener Sand & Clay Co., 
Columbus, O., v. N. Y. C. & St. L. 

New rates and reparation are sought 
in connection with the movement of 
sand from Williamstown Jct., N. J., 
to Delawanna, N. J., on the complaint 
that the rates violate Sec. 1, 2 and 3, 
to the extent that they exceed the scale 
prescribed in Docket No. 22,907.— 
I. C. C. Docket No. 25,971, Kelley 
Plasterboard Co., Delawanna, N. J., 
v. C. N. J. et al. 

Sand and Gravel—New rates and 
reparation are sought on an allega- 
tion of unreasonable rates and charges 
on sand and gravel from Plattemouth 
and Oreapolis, Neb., to Afton and 
Thayer, Ia.—I. C. C. Docket No. 25,- 
922, Capital Construction Co., Des 
Moines, Ia., v. C. B. & Q. 

Cement.—Reparation is sought in 
connection with the movement of ce- 
ment to points in Arkansas, Louisi- 
ana and Missouri, on an allegation of 
violation of Sec. 1 and 3 with shippers 
at Ada, Okla.; Eagle Ford, Harry’s 
and Houston, Tex.; Hannibal, Mo.; 
Birmingham, N. Birmingham, Spocari, 
Leeds and Ragland, Ala.; Chatta- 
nooga and Nashville, Tenn.; Mar- 
quette, Mo.; Kosmosdale, Ky., and in 
the Kansas Gas Belt, preferred.— 
I. C. C. Docket No. 25,953, Louisville 
Cement Co., Louisville, Ky., v. Penn- 
sylvania et al. 


Rate-Committee Dockets 
New England Freight Assn. 


Cement.—Carriers propose to reduce 
the rates on cement from Bridgeport, 
Conn., to all New Haven Stations to 
a mileage-scale basis, representative 
rates of which are shown below, in 
Docket No. 29,392. 


Miles Rate 

1 to 5 $0.05 
51 to 60 10 
81 to 95 11% 
126 to 140 13 
186 to 200 15 


Lime.—Carriers propose to reduce 
the car-load minimum weight on lime 
from Maine Central stations to desti- 
nations on the New Haven, Harlem 
River, New York City stations and 
vicinity, from 40,000 lb., to 30,000 Ib. 
—Docket No. 29,173. 

Terrazzo Aggregate.—Carriers pro- 
pose to revise the rates on crushed 
stone and crushed marble terrazzo 
aggregate from Brandon and Middle- 
bury, Vt., to New England, Trunk 
Line and C. F. A. territories to 17 per 
cent. of the first-class——Docket No. 
29,219. 

Trunk Line Assn. 

Amiesite.—A line of rates on crushed 
stone coated with oil, tar or asphaltum, 
from Snow Flake, W. Va., is proposed 
by shippers. A statement of these 
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proposed rates will be furnished on 
request.—Docket No. 30,763. 

Dolomite.—Carriers propose _ to 
change the description of raw or crude 
dolomite and fluxing stone to read as 
follows: “Stone, furnace or foundry 
melting and/or refractory, unburned, 
in bulk.” For application within 
trunk-line territory and from that 
territory.—Docket No. M-3,221. 

Lime.—Carriers propose to reduce 
the car-load minimum weight on re- 
carbonated waste lime (whiting sub- 
stitute) and precipitated lime from 
50,000 to 40,000 lb., from and to all 
trunk-line points—Docket No. 30,- 
791 Sup. 1. 


Central Freight Assn. 


Agricultural Limestone. — Carriers 
propose to amend the commodity de- 
scription of agricultural limestone pub- 
lished in agency and individual lines’ 
tariffs, in connection with rates be- 
tween points in C. F. A. territory to 
points east of the western terminal of 
eastern trunk lines, to read as follows: 
“Limestone, agricultural (raw, not 
burned or otherwise treated, crushed, 
ground or pulverized).”—Docket No. 
35,807. 

Cement.—Shippers propose a reduc- 
tion in the rate on cement, car-load 
minimum weight 50,000 lb., from 
Cleveland, O., to Marblehead, O., from 
10% ec. to 9 c. and from Toledo, O., 
to Marblehead from 9% ec. to 8 ¢e.— 
Docket No. 35,470. 

Shippers request that agency and 
individual lines’ tariffs publishing 
rules governing stop-off privileges for 
the purpose of partial unloading or to 
complete loading at points in C. F. A. 
territory be amended by providing 
that said rules will not be applicable 
in connection with shipments of ce- 
ment.—Docket No. 35,674. 

Crushed Stone.—Shippers propose 
that rates be established on crushed 
stone and crushed-stone screenings 
from East Brady, Pa., to destinations 
in the state of Pennsylvania west of a 
line drawn from Sand Patch, Pa., on 
the B. & O. to Cresson, Pa., on the 
P. R. R., thence due north to the 
Pennsylvania-N. Y., state line on the 
basis of the following mileage scale. 
—Docket No. 35,512. 


Miles Single Joint 
20 $0.60 $0.80 
40 .70 90 
60 .80 1.00 
80 90 1.10 

100 1.00 1.20 
125 1.10 1.30 
150 1.20 1.40 
175 1.30 1.50 
200 1.40 1.60 


Fluorspar.—An increase in the rate 
on fluorspar from Cincinnati, O., to 
Taylorstown and Washington, Pa., 
from 18% ec. to 19 ¢c. is proposed by 
carriers.—Docket No. 35,583. 

Lime.—Shippers propose the follow- 
ing reduced rates to apply on lime, 
car-load minimum weight 36,000 lb., 
from Martin, Genoa and Luckey, O. 
to stations in Ontario. To Brantford, 
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17% c.; Chatham, 15% c.; Essex, 13 
c.; Hamilton, 17% c.; London, 16 c¢.; 
Montreal, 30% c.; Oakville, 18% c.; 
Port Hope, 25% ¢.; Quebec, 36 c.; Sar- 
nia, 16 ¢c.; Tecumseh, 13 c.; Toronto, 
18% c.; Wallacebury, 16 ¢c.; Windsor, 
13 ¢.; Welland, 18% ¢.—Docket No. 
35,494. 

Shippers propose the establishment 
of a rate on hydrated finishing lime, 
fibered or unfibered, car-load minimum 
weight 50,000 lb., from Gibsonburg, 
O., to Washington, D. C., of 17 ¢c., to 
alternate with the present rate of 22 
ec. on a car-load minimum weight of 
30,000 lb.—Docket No. 35,609. 

Stone.—Carriers propose to reduce 
the rate on waste stone! from the Bed- 
ford-Bloomington district to Evans- 
ville, Ind., from $1.03 to 90 c. per ton. 


Illinois Freight Assn. 

Crushed Stone, Sand and Gravel.— 
It is proposed to revise the rates on 
crushed stone, sand and gravel from 
Pekin and Lincoln, IIl., to Pawnee, 
Kincaid, Taylorville and Compro, II1., 
from various to 88 ¢. per ton, and 
from Joliet, Ill., to the above stations, 
from $1.01 to $1.13 per ton.—Docket 
No. 7,273. 


Western Trunk Line Committee 

Ground Limestone.—Shippers pro- 
pose the provision of an exception to 
W. T. L. Tariff 207-B authorizing ap- 
plication of 1% times Class E, on 
ground limestone, less than car-load, 
in cartons, in barrels or boxes, or in 
bulk in bags, barrels or boxes, between 
points in W. T. L. territory. Fourth- 
class rates now apply.—Docket No. 
5,338-B. 


Southern Freight Assn. 
Asbestos Sand.—Carriers propose to 
revise the present rates on asbestos 
sand, as published in Item 504 of Sup. 
60 to Agent Curlett’s I. C. C. A-291, 
from Hyde Park, Vt., to Atlanta, 
Augusta, Columbus, Macon and 
Thomasville, Ga., Birmingham and 
Montgomery, Ala., Chattanooga, Mem- 
phis and Knoxville, Tenn., and Spar- 
tansburg, S. C., to a basis the same as 
that from Asbestos, Que. (1 c. over 
Danville, Que.). A statement of pres- 
ent and proposed rates will be fur- 
nished on request.—Docket No. 1,367. 
Cement, Lime and Plaster.—Car- 
riers suggest that rates on lime, ce- 
ment and plaster in mixed car-loads, 
or in mixed car-loads with other 
articles, except as provided in notes 
“A” and “B” of Agent Dulaney’s Ex- 
ceptions to Southern Classification, be 
cancelled.—Docket No. 1,345. 
Feldspar.—Shippers propose the es- 
tablishment of the following reduced 
rates on feldspar, car-load minimum 
weight 50,000 lb., to Logan and Lan- 
caster, O. From Erwin, Tenn., $4.60; 
Minpro, Spruce Pine and Tocane, N. 
C., $4.72 and from Bowditch and Cane 
Branch, N. C., $4.96 per net ton.— 
Docket No. 1,188. 
Fluorspar.—Shippers propose the 
establishment of grinding-in-transit 


privileges on fluorspar at Kosmosdale, 
Ky., originating at Marion or Mexico, 
Ky., destined to points north and east 
of Louisville, Ky., applying the 
through rate from origin to destina- 
tion plus a transit charge of 60 c. per 
net ton.—Docket No. 1,418. 

Mica.—The following rates per 100 
lb. are proposed to apply on mica, 
scrap or waste, crude, car-load mini- 
mum weight 60,000 lb.; from Balsam, 
N. C., to Rutherford, N. J., 31 ¢.; and 
to Forest Park, IIl., 33 ¢e.—Docket No. 
1,430. 


Southwestern Freight Bureau 

Lime.—Shippers propose a rate on 
lime, car-load minimum weight 30,000 
lb., from Mosher and Ste. Genevieve, 
Mo., to Huron, S. D., of 31% e— 
Docket No. 739. 

Shippers propose the following rates 
on lime, car-load minimum weight 30,- 
000 lb., to Rock Port, Mo.: From 
Springfield, Mo., and group, 19% c¢.; 
Johnsons, Ark., 21 c.; Ste. Genevieve 
and Mosher, Mo., 22% e.—Docket No. 
901. 


Texas-Louisiana Tariff Bureau 


Cement.—Retail dealers propose that 
the present minimum weight on ce- 
ment be reduced to 34,000 lb., or 90 
bbl. of cement. Retail dealers say 
that the present minimum weight on 
cement is excessive to inducement to 
move car-lot shipments by railroads, 
and in the hands of small retail yards 
is wasteful and therefore economically 
wrong.—Docket No. 8,974-TX. 

Crushed Stone.—Carriers propose 
the extension of the scale applying on 
crushed stone and related articles 
shown in Item 2, 862, of T. L. T. 2-L, 
beyond 800 mi. as follows in Docket 
No. 7,034-4: 


Miles Single Joint 
830 $3.60 $3.60 
860 3.70 3.70 
890 3.80 3.80 
920 3.90 3.90 
950 4.00 4.00 
980 4.10 4.10 

1,000 4.15 4.15 


Transcontinental Freight Bureau 

Feldspar.—Shippers request a rate 
of 40 ¢., car-load minimum weight 
100,000 lb., from Group J, Item 2,553, 
in Tariff 1-M.—Docket No. 15,002. 

Lime.—Shippers request the inclu- 
sion of carbonate of lime in Item 3,815 
of Tariffs 1-M and 4-J.—Docket No. 
15,116. 

Pumice.—Shippers request the es- 
tablishment of a rate on pumice, car- 
load minimum weight 50,000 lb., from 
via Gulf Ports to New York piers of 
Morgan Line in Tariff 3-F.—Docket 
No. 15,127. 


1The car-load minimum weight will be 
90 per cent. of the marked capacity of the 
car except that when the car is loaded to 
its full cubical or visible capacity, the ac- 
tual weight will apply. 
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Foreign Developments 








Many Factors Influence 
Concrete’s Workability 


Writing in Zement, Feb. 9 and 16 
(22:78-81, 93-5), Dr. Kurt Walz dis- 
cusses in detail, and with a careful 
consideration of the literature, the fac- 
tors in workability of concrete. The 
factors that with a given handling 
method will produce the optimum of 
physical and chemical properties in 
the finished concrete are variously 
concerned with the cement (work- 
ability being increased with lowered 
specific gravity, increased fineness 
and early formation of gelatinous 
hydration products), the proportion 
of water, the aggregates (both shape 
and gradation having important ef- 
fects on workability), admixtures 
(particularly inert powders, and 
needed if the concrete is low in cement 
or fine aggregates), and various ex- 
ternal influences (as time of mixing 
and temperature). 


New Device Records 
Hardening of Mortar 


A German manufacturer has 
brought out a new apparatus for au- 
tomatically recording the hardening of 
mortar. It is based on the principle 
of the Vicat needle. A small electric 
motor lowers the needle of 1-sq.mm. 
section and 300-g. load, automatically 
and at regular time intervals, on the 
mortar. At the instant the needle 
penetrates the mortar, a pencil makes 
a horizontal mark on a sheet of paper 
on a drum, so that at the end of hard- 
ening the sheet contains a continuous 
record of the penetration as a func- 
tion of time. The pan of mortar is 
rotated so that the needle always 
strikes fresh mortar.—Zement, 22: 


118-9, Mar. 2, 1933. 


How Lime Accelerates 
Set of Alumina Cement 


In 1930 K. Koyanagi in Japan and 
Kihl and Ideta in Germany came in- 
dependently to the conclusion that the 
source of the rapid setting of alumina 
cement when Portland cement is ad- 
mixed is not any of the principal com- 
ponents of the cement but the lime lib- 
erated in the hydration of the sili- 
cates. Pursuing his investigations, 
Koyanagi reports in Zement, Mar. 9 
(22:129-34), a chemical and micro- 
scopic study of the hydration products 
from the action of calcium hydrate on 
alumina cement and the reactions that 
take place. — 

The principal hydration process 
when alumina cement is mixed with 
ordinary water is: 

2 (CaO.Al.0;) + 10.5 HO = 2 CaO. 

Al,O;. 7.5 H:O + Al.0;. 3H,0. 
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This reaction is comparatively slow. 
Koyanagi finds that when lime is 
added, the following reactions take 
place: 

CaO.Al.0, + Ca(OH): + 6.5 H,O = 

2 CaO.Al.0,. 7.5 H.O, 

CaO.Al.0, + 2 Ca(OH). + 3.8 H.O = 

3 CaO.Al.0;. 5.8 H.0. 

These proceed very rapidly and vig- 
orously and make the cement rapid- 
setting. 

When alumina cement is hydrated 
with ordinary water a very small 
amount of lime hydrate is produced in 
the first stage of the decomposition of 
the calcium silicate. But as the quan- 
tity of calcium silicate is low the lime 
concentration is low and the first of 
the reactions involving lime takes 
place very slowly. When Pcertland ce- 
ment is mixed with alumina cement, 
the concentration of lime becomes 
great enough to accelerate the set of 
the cement. 


Admixture of Magnesite 
Found to Weaken Mortar 


There is no object in deliberately ad- 
mixing burned magnesite with cement, 
especially in view of its high price, 
but sometimes a little magnesite can 
get mixed with the cement, by acci- 
dent, on the job. A series of strength 
tests to see whether such admixture is 
harmful shows that the presence of 
magnesite reduces the strengths of the 
concrete mortars in practically any 
quantity and at all periods.—Dr. R. 
Griin in Tonindustrie-Zeitung, 57:226, 
Mar. 6, 1933. 


Studies Coordination 
of Aluminate Salts 


At the meeting of the Friends of the 
Kaiser Wilhelm Institute for Silicate 
Research in Dahlem (Berlin) last 
Nov. 8, Dr. L. Forsen reported on a 
series of investigations in the Lojo 
Kalkverk laboratory (Finland) and, 
at the Abo Academy, on the constitu- 
tion of the calcium aluminates and 
their double salts in the Werner co- 
ordination system. The report was 
summarized in Tonindustrie-Zeitung, 
Dec. 12, 1932 (56:1228-9), and is 
printed in full in Zement, Feb. 9, 16 
and 23 (22:73-7, 87-91, 100-2). 

Compounds produced and studied 
were principally: 


2CaO. Al.O;. 7H:O (5H:0) 
38CaO. Al.0O;. 6H:O (6H.O) 
3CaO. AI.O;. 12H:0 (6H:0) 


3CaO. AIl,0;. 18H:O (6H:O) 
4CaO. Al,O; 13H:0 (7H:0) 
3CaO. AIl,O;. CaX:. 10 (6) H.0, in 


which X = Cl, Br, I, NO,, ClO; 
3CaO. Al.O, CaSO, 12 (6%) 
H:0 
3CaO. Al.O; 3CaSO, 31% (7%) 
H:0, 


in which the figures in parentheses 
represent the hydration water of an- 
hydrides dried over P.O; at 105 deg. 
The study also included a number of 
silicates: tricalcium silicate 3Ca0O. 
SiO., Hillebrandite 2CaO.SiO.. 1H.0O, 
Afwillite 3CaO. 2Si0. 3H.0, and 
Plombierite CaO.Si0,.. 2H.0. 

From the data developed the reac- 
tions important in the study of cement 
are thus formulated: First the trical- 
cium aluminate is dissolved and hy- 
drated to the hexa-hydroxo-aluminum 
compound: 
3CaO.Al.0, + 6 H:O — Ca; [Al 

(OH)«]e. 

The dissolved aluminate is separated 
out by the calcium salt (usually gyp- 
sum) as the weakly-soluble double 
salt: 

Ca; [Al (OH)«]2 + CaX: — 2Ca, 

[X] [Al (OH).]. 

Of course, the quantity of retarder 
(gypsum) added precipitates only a 
part of the aluminate, but the quan- 
tity of calcium hydroxide formed later 
from the tricalcium silicate suffices to 
precipitate all the aluminate: 

Ca; [Al (OH).]2 + Ca (OH), — 

2Ca. [OH] [Al (OH).]. 

The tricalcium silicate reacts, without 
going into solution, to liberate calcium 
hydroxide, at the same time forming 
water and swelling: 

Ca, (Si0;) + 2H:0 — Ca (OH), 

a Ca. Hz (SiO;). 

The strength of the cement paste 
arises from the combined effect of the 
amorphous silicate gel and the crys- 
tallized calcium hydroxide. 

In these reactions the water codrdi- 
nated with the calcium is not consid- 
ered. The anhydride compounds are 
the most soluble and dissolve first, 
yielding “supersaturated” solutions. 
The quantities of water combined 
with the calcium ion have not yet been 
determined exactly; however, the data 
are sufficient to develop at least a 
working hypothesis. 


Germans Make New Rules 
for Storing Explosives 


In its anxiety to keep explosives 
from falling into the hands of dis- 
turbers, the Prussian government has 
issued new regulations for the storage 
of explosives, with requirements which 
cause the magazine Steinindustrie, 
Apr. 27 (28:70-1), to wonder if the 
government is not unduly wrought up. 
A particularly onerous provision is 
that exposed sheds for storing explo- 
sives must have double iron doors each 
5 mm. thick, which, it is claimed, could 
only be provided at an intolerable ex- 
penditure. The magazine declares ex- 
isting precautions to be ample, and 
points out that they were sufficient in 
times when political unrest was much 
greater than to-day. 
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Recent Patents 




















Calcining 

Apparatus for continuous calcina- 
tion of gypsum. Fred J. Gough, Fort 
Dodge, Ia., assignor to United States 
Gypsum Co. No. 1,905,089. 

Rotary kiln for burning cement, ore, 
and similar materials. Lionel D. Park- 
er, Barrow-in-Furness, England. No. 
1,905,744. 

Method of and apparatus for calcin- 
ing gypsum. Charles R. Birdsey, Hins- 
dale, Ill., assignor to United States 
Gypsum Co. No. 1,907,717. 


Cement Manufacture 


Manufacture of cement. Robert E. 
Windecker, Painesville, O. No. 1,904,- 
639. 

Production of cement. James A. 
Singmaster, Bronxville, N. Y. No. 
1,904,699. 

Mortar cement. Orie E. Wasson, 
Youngstown, O., assignor to Bessemer 
Cement Corp., same place. No. 1,904,- 
909. 

Hydraulic cement. Edward W. Rice, 
Santa Cruz, Cal., assignor to Santa 
Cruz Portland Cement Co., San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. No. 1,907,003. 

Hydraulic cement mortar and meth- 
od of compounding. Frederick C. 
Langenberg, Edgewater Park, and 
Horace S. Hunt and Herbert G. Red- 
dick, Burlington, N. J., assignors to 
United States Pipe & Foundry Co., 
Burlington. Nos. 1,908,636 and 1,908,- 
637. 

Water-repellant (cementitious) com- 
position and method of making. Hiram 
S. Lukens, Philadelphia, Pa. No. 
1,906,276. 

Crushing 

Crushing machinery. Charles A. 
Jamison, Philadelphia, Pa., assignor to 
Pennsylvania Crusher Co. No. 1,908,- 
021. 


Drilling 


Mining-drill mounting. Louis J. 
Fellay, Peoria, Ill., assignor to Dooley 
Bros., same place. No. 1,904,655 and 
No. 1,904,656. 

Mining drill. Louis J. Fellay, Pe- 
oria, Ill., assignor to Dooley Bros. No. 
1,904,657. 

Safety device for rock drills. Earl 
B. Lear, Phillipsburg, N. J., assignor 
to Ingersoll-Rand Co. No. 1,905,474. 


Excavating 


Self-locking boom-hoist (for exca- 
vators). George T. Ronk, Grand Rap- 
ids, Ia. No. 1,904,930. 

Fluid-operated dipper-trip. George 
G. Morin, Holyoke, Mass. No. 1,905,- 
183. 

Excavator. Frederick O. Snow, Jr., 
Winchester, Mass., assignor to Mead- 
Morrison Mfg. Co., East Boston, Mass. 
No. 1,905,191. 

Hopper crane of the movable and 
traveling type. Fernand Boyer, St. 
Quentin, France. No. 1,905,434. 
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Grab. Ejgil V. P. Dyggve, Copen- 
hagen, Denmark. No. 1,905,450. 

Shoveling machine. John S. Finlay 
and Edwin B. Royle, Eureka, Utah. 
No. 1,906,001. 

Back-digging shovel. Mitchell L. 
Fyske, South Milwaukee, Wis., as- 
signor to Bucyrus-Erie Co. No. 1,906,- 
746. 


FOREIGN 


‘Blasting and Explosives 


Means for effecting discharge of 
explosive charges such as those of 
blasting cartridges. D. Hodge and 
Cardox (Great Britain), Ltd. British 
386,311 and 386,688. 

Blasting cartridges. D. Hodge and 
Cardox (Great Britain), Ltd. British 
387,068. 


Cement and Concrete 


Preparation of hydraulic materials 
as base for mortars and concretes. 
“Straba” Strassenbaubedarfs Akt.- 
Ges. French 736,461. 

Production of aluminous cement. 
Metallgesellschaft Akt.-Ges. French 
737,345. 

Preparation of cement raw mate- 
rials. F. L. Smidth & Co. A. S. 
French 737,833. 

Colored Portland cements and con- 
cretes. Cement Marketing Co., Ltd. 
French 738,383. 

Improving the qualities of cements. 
L. C. F. Pechin, Bois-Colombes, Seine. 
French 738,437. 

Process and apparatus for prepara- 
tion of cement clinker. H. I. Lee. 
French 738,461. 

Preparation of light-weight con- 
crete. Philipp Holzmann Akt.-Ges. 
French 739,384. 

Device for registering the set of 
plasters, cements, hydraulic binders 
and others. L. C. R. Lequeux. 
French 739,707. 

Process for giving cement products 
the appearance of marble. L. Lom- 
bardi. French 739,858. 

Surface treatment of plasters and 
cements. Imperial Chemical Indus- 
tries, Ltd. French 739,884. 

Manufacture of a cement with high 
early tensile strength. Hoesch-Koln 
Neuessen Akt.-Ges. fiir Bergbau und 
Huttenbetrieb. French 740,861. 





PIT AND QUARRY will furnish, 
at its actual cost, a copy of any 
. patent cited here. A charge of 
ten cents per copy is made by the 
. 8. Patent Office, Washington, 
D.C., and readers may procure a 
copy directly by addressing the 
Commissioner of Patents, with 
ayment for copies requested. 
ostage stamps are not accepted 
by the Patent Office. We will en- 
deavor to obtain copies of foreign 
patents for our readers but we 
cannot give assurance in every 
case for the reason that copies 
of such patents are not printed 
for distribution as liberally as 
are the American copies, nor is 
there a fied charge per copy. 











Improvements in high-alumina ce- 
ment materials. N. V. S. Knibbs. 
French 741,682. 

Improving strength and impervious- 
ness of cement, mortar, plaster and 
concrete. K. Winkler & Co. Ges. Brit- 
ish 387,429. 

Crushing and Grinding 
Jaw crusher. Fried. Krupp Akt.- 


Ges., Magdeburg-Buckau. German 
560,079. 
Ring-roller mill (edge runner). 


Emil Schellberg and Peter Weyer, 
Bergisch-Gladbach. German 560,080. 

Roll crushers. Paul v. Knipffer, 
Berlin-Charlottenburg. German 560,- 
284, 560,28 and 560,286; additions to 
524,601. 

Tube mill. Dr. Bruno Faber, Bruns- 
wick. German 560,083. 

Hammer-type crusher. Schnellpres- 
senfabrik Akt.-Ges. Heidelberg, Hei- 
delberg. German 560,082. 

Device for regulating discharge of 
material from mill. Chauffe et Com- 
bustion Soe. Anon., Brussels, Bel- 
gium. German 560,569. 

Compound mill. Fried. Krupp Gru- 
sonwerk Akt.-Ges., Magdeburg-Buc- 
kau. German 560,499. 

Tube mill. Prager Eisen-Industrie- 
Gesellschaft, Prague, and Rudolf 
Bauckmann, Libcici, Czechoslovakia. 
German 560,745. 

Mill designed to eliminate electro- 
static charges. Fried. Krupp Gruson- 
werk Akt.-Ges., Magdeburg-Buckau. 
German 560,412. 

Lugged roller crusher. Josef Otto, 
Cologne-Lindenthal. German 560,922. 

Centrifugal mill. Julius Kratz, 
Dortmund. German 560,743. 

Tube mill. Richard Mihlhauser, 
Cologne. German 562,457. 

Hammer mill, particularly for fuel. 
Allgemeine Elektricitats-Gesellschaft, 
Berlin. German 563,233. 

Grinding mills. Vickers-Armstrongs, 
Ltd., and L. D. Parker. British 387,- 
407, 387,411 and 387,412. 

Drilling 

Drill-sharpening machines. J. Rule 
and Holman Bros., Ltd. British 387,- 
349, 

Rock drills. W. W. Triggs (Inger- 
soll-Rand Co.). British 387,605. 

Rock drill. Wilfred J. Carroll, Ross 
& O’Neill, Louis McClure and Henry 
Crick, all of Timmins, Ont. Canadian 
330,086. 

Drying 

Rotary dryer with device for cool- 
ing the material before its discharge. 
Biittner-Werke Akt.-Ges., Uerdingen 
am Rhein. German 559,998. 

Rotary dryer with several concen- 
trie cylinders. Demag Akt.-Ges., Duis- 
burg. German 562,707. 

Rotary dryer with parallel and 
counter current. Bittner-Werke Akt.- 
Ges., Uerdingen am Rhein. German 
563,366. 

Baffle and dust-removing apparatus 
for dryers, coolers and calcining trom- 
mels. Fritz Haas, Lennep, Rhineland. 
German 559,136. 

Tapping device for removing de- 
posits from inner walls of dryers and 
kilns. Biittner-Werke Akt.-Ges., Uer- 
dingen am Rhein. German 562,973. 
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New Machinery and Supplies 











Bulk Material Conveyor 
Also Used as Elevator 


The Redler Conveyor Co., New York 
City, has licensed the Stephens-Adam- 
son Mfg. Co., Aurora, IIl., to manufac- 
ture a type of conveyor said to be new 
to this country. It is a “continuous 
flow” cable conveyor which is claimed 
to carry bulk materials horizontally, 
vertically and even around corners in 
a steady flow through inclosed troughs. 

A series of closely-spaced 
skeleton flights, 
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measured quantities to a number of 
discharge openings. Other special- 
purpose applications of this system 
are also available. 


Develop Shaking Screen 
With Balanced Decks 


The Hendrick Manufacturing Co., 
Carbondale, Pa., has brought out a 


A Redler conveyor carrying materials horizontally. 


mounted on a flexible cable,, float com- 
pletely submerged in the material in 
the trough and carry the material in a 
solid column which flows like water 
wherever the trough leads. A U-shaped 
flight is generally used but where in- 
clines are greater than 70 deg. H- 
shaped flights are used. Conveyor 
speeds depend upon the material 


new short-throw shaking screen which 
is designed for use in screening all 
kinds of material. The speed of this 
shaker is said to be somewhat greater 
than is common in this type of screen. 
Its speed of 250 to 350 r.p.m., however, 
is slower than that of vibrating 
screens. The decks of this screen are 
balanced and work opposite to each 
other to elimi- 











nate vibration. 
The only rotat- 
ing bearings on 
this screen are 
on the drive 
shaft, all others 
being oscillating 
bearings, and 
their movement 
is so small 
that they are 
equipped with 
oil-less bronze 
bushings. 

The screen is 
being made in 2, 
3 or 4 decks and 
there is practi- 
cally no limit to 
the size in which 
it can be made 
up. The screen 
works in a hori- 
/ zontal position, 








The Hendricks balanced-type short-throw shaking screen. 


handled and vary from 40 to 150 ft. 
per min. 

This conveyor is also made in special 
types. The Duo Redler, which is at 
present made only in small sizes, 
carries material in two directions at 
one time. Measuring conveyors are 
also made in two types. One measures 
from one or more hoppers and delivers 
to one point. The other receives mate- 
rial from one point and delivers in 
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no pitch being 
necessary as the 
material is moved forward by the ac- 
tion of the screen. It can be mounted 
on a foundation or hung from overhead 
girders. 


New Belt Fastener for 
Conveyor or Drive Belts 
The Standard Belt Fastener Co., 


Unionville, Conn., manufactures a line 
of self-aligning rust-proof belt fas- 





teners for transmission and conveyor 
belts. The plates are made in six 
sizes and nine lengths of rivets allow 
them to be used for 2 to 8-ply trans- 
mission belts and conveyor belts up 
to 10-ply. Nibs at the center and end 
of each plate are used to align them 
across the belt and the rivets are 
aligned lengthwise of the belt by means 
of projections in the rivet holes. The 
plates are rust-proof and curved to fit 


These Provections 
hold the rivets 
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The Standard self-aligning belt fastener. 


the pulley and are said to distribute 
the strain evenly across the belt. 


New Secondary Crusher 


With Spherical Head 


The Smith Engineering Works, Mil- 
waukee, Wis., has developed a new 
secondary crusher known as the Gyra- 
sphere. This crusher, which is said 
to assure a cubical product with a mini- 
mum of oversize slabs and splinters, 
is made in three sizes, Nos. 24, 36, 
and 48, these numbers denoting the 
bottom diameters of the heads in 
inches. The No. 24 unit is rated to 
crush from 15 to 25 tons at %-in. dis- 
charge, to 30 to 50 tons at 1-in. dis- 
charge. The No. 48 unit is rated at 
85 to 120 tons with %-in. discharge 
to 170 to 210 tons at 1'2-in. discharge. 
The power requirements of these 
crushers are 25-30, 50-75, and 75-125 
hp., respectively. Each crusher can 
be adjusted to meet any sizing re- 
quirement within the range given 
above. 

The crushing members consist of a 
spherical head fixed on a gyrating 
shaft and a concave ring. The head 
and ring are of manganese steel and 
the shaft is alloy steel. The head and 
shaft are carried on an eccentric with 
an anti-friction thrust bearing between 
them. The shaft rests within the ec- 
centric which is bored at an angle to 
the crusher axis. The ring can be 
adjusted by means of a threaded col- 
lar and a segmental wedge-shaped ring 
screw which is turned by means of a 
horizontal adjusting lever. 

The crushing head is impelled by 
both the gyrated shaft and a cam ac- 
tion produced by the eccentric and 
the thrust bearing. Because of the 
spherical shape of the head the greater 
part of the crushing action is produced 
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The Telsmith secondary gyratory crusher with 
spherical head. 


by an upward thrust of the head, 
transmitting most of the pressure to 
the end-thrust anti-friction bearings. 
Material is discharged from the 
crusher through a three-arm spider, 
the chute being attachable in any de- 
sired position. 


Vacuum Impregnation of 
Aggregate with Asphalt 


The Heedicsite Co., Grand Rapids, 
Mich., has developed a method and 
system of mechanical apparatus for 
bituminizing mineral aggregate which, 
it is claimed, thoroughly impregnates 
the aggregate and makes it perma- 
nently water-proof. Patents on the 
methods and equipment used have been 
applied for and it is the intention of 
the company to have these plants op- 
erated by aggregate producers at their 
sources of supply. The system used 
was designed to be automatic and as 
free as possible from human error and 
to be able to operate continuously once 
the proper percentages of ingredients 


have been selected. The operation is 
synchronized throughout so that little 
attention is necessary after the orig- 
inal adjustments are made. Simplicity 
of operation and low cost were other 
considerations. 

With this system the particles of 
mineral aggregate are first heated, 
thus expanding their structure, en- 
larging their interstices and expelling 
any moisture contained in them. They 
are then slowly cooled to about 150 
deg. F., then rapidly cooled to expel 
the gaseous ether remaining in the in- 
terstices, and then again heated and 
impregnated with hot liquid asphalt 
which is driven into the interstices by 
atmospheric pressure. When the ag- 
gregate is allowed to cool the asphalt 
is permanently imprisoned in the 
particles, which are rendered perma- 
nently dry internally and free from 
any danger of disintegration due to 
the action of frost upon it. This thor- 
ough impregnation also results in a 
homogeneous bond between the super- 
ficial area of the particles and the 
asphalt binder, because there is just 
as much asphalt within the particles 
as can contact their superficial area. 
To prevent segregation of the aggre- 
gates and to keep the graded sizes 
properly distributed through the mass 
of the mixture they are screened to 
three sizes, which are handled sepa- 
rately and recombined before being 
impregnated and mixed. 

The equipment consists of a rotary 
drier and agitator to which the aggre- 
gate is fed by a bucket-elevator. The 
drier has an elongated combustion 
chamber, a double oil-burner, and a 
draft fan. It dries the stone and dis- 
charges it to an inclined single-deck 
vibrating screen which has three sizes 
of openings. The three sizes of screen 
cloth are in separate removable sec- 


tions allowing the screens to be ad- 
justed to meet local conditions. The 
three sizes of aggregate are dis- 
charged to the three separate com- 
partments of a small feed or surge 
hopper. These compartments dis- 
charge through adjustable gates to a 
short aggregate-measuring belt-con- 
veyor, thus eliminating any possibility 
of segregation in handling. As the 
aggregate, already slightly cooled, 
drops from this conveyor to the 15-ft. 
long mixer or pug-mill it is exposed 
to a stream of cold asphaltic bitumen 
which issues from a rotary valve and 
quickly cools the aggregate, expelling 
the gaseous ether. At the approxi- 
mate center of the pug-mill a stream 
of hot asphalt at a temperature of 
about 300 deg. F. is directed on the 
mixture from another valve. The last 
half of the pug-mill is inclosed by a 
steam jacket which keeps it at a tem- 
perature of about 300 deg. F. Asa 
result, the aggregate particles again 
expand and the vacuum formed in the 
interstices, together with the at- 
mospheric pressure, impregnates them 
thoroughly with bitumen. 

Each valve is of the automatic- 
measuring and forcible-ejection type 
and each is supplied from a separate 
source. In the plant illustrated 
there are two 10,000-gal. tanks—one 
equipped with steam coils for furnish- 
ing hot asphalt, the other a plain tank 
for furnishing cold asphalt. The pug- 
mill discharges to a 30-ft. portable in- 
clined flight-conveyor which loads 
trucks or cars for shipment. The 
plant has a capacity of 40 tons per 
hr. and has an overall length of 80 
ft. and an over-all width of 25 ft. All 
operating units are driven through 
chains and sprockets by a single elec- 
tric motor, internal-combustion en- 
gine, or other power source. 
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A drawing illustrating the simplicity of the Heedicsite system. All operations except the feed to the drier and the loading of the finished product are shown. 
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Pioneer Develops New 
Primary Jaw Crusher 


The Pioneer Gravel Equipment Mfg. 
Co., Minneapolis, Minn., has developed 
a new forte-feed jaw crusher for pri- 
mary crushing. This crusher, known 
as the No. 2436, has a 24-in. by 36-in. 
jaw opening and has maximum and 
minimum jaw settings of 6-in. and 3- 
in., respectively. The eccentric shaft 
is of heat-treated chrome nickel steel, 
machined and ground, the jaws and 
cheek plates are of manganese steel, 
the base and pitman are of electric 
cast steel, and the pitman toggle seat 
is made of alloy steel. 

The crusher adjusting mechanism 
is of the fully-enclosed ratchet type, 
the side bearings are of bronze, the 
lower half babbitted and the caps of 
the ring-oiling type. The bronze pit- 
man bearing is of the splash oil type. 
All bearings have the patented Pioneer 
closures which prevent dirt from 
getting between them. This crusher 
has a total weight of 30,000 lb. 


Recorder-Controller 
for Testing Machines 


The Baldwin-Southwark Corp., 
Philadelphia, Pa., has developed what 
is known as the Southwark-Emery 
system of hydraulic load production 
and measurement involving the use of 
a recorder-controller for use with test- 
ing machines. This instrument com- 
bines an autographic stress-strain 
recorder which produces a graph up 
to incipient failure or which may, by 
adaptation, produce a graph up to and 
through failure on any material, and 





a 











The new recorder-controller oat to a com- 
pression testing mac 


ine. 

an instrument which is all of the 
above and in addition controls load ap- 
plication to effect constant rate of 
strain increment, constant rate of load 
increase and load maintenance at con- 
stant value. In spite of the range of 
control possible with this instrument 
it in no way limits manual control and 
such control is inherent up to any 
predetermined point at which the in- 
strument takes over the control func- 
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tion and proceeds to exercise it to a 
point elected by the operator. 

Basically these devices are combi- 
nations of the extensometer, the Bour- 
don tube, and the hydraulic valve, in 
combination with motors, relays, sole- 
noids and mechanical clutches. The 
extensometer used in this instrument 
is fundamentally a micrometer screw 
in combination with a mechanical lever 
multiplying system. 


New Page Automatic 
Bucket for Draglines 


The Page Engineering Co., Chicago, 
Ill., has developed a new type of drag- 
line bucket known as the “Page Auto- 
matic Bucket” which is said to have 
three distinct advantages over the old 
types. The forward-projecting sides 
have been almost completely elimi- 
nated, reducing the danger of damag- 

















The new Page automatic dragline bucket. 


ing the bucket in dropping it. Elimi- 
nation of these projecting sides has 
made it possible to dispense with the 
heavy reinforcing formerly required, 
resulting in a lighter bucket with no 
sacrifice of strength. This bucket, it 
is claimed, is in a digging position 
when it is lowered into a pit, saving 
dragging it a long distance before it 
fills, and also allowing digging beyond 
the point of the boom. Another char- 
acteristic claimed for this bucket is 
that it digs as effectively in a deep pit 
as on the surface. This is accom- 
plished by an improved draft hitch 
with hitch plates which are adjustable 
to suit the nature of the digging. 


Meehanite Properties 
Described in Bulletin 


The Meehanite Institute, Detroit, 
Mich., has issued a new bulletin giving 
the characteristics and physical and 
chemical properties of this metal com- 
pared to others in common use. An 
interesting graphical arrangement is 
used to compare these metals. The 
bulletin also includes magnified photo- 
graphs of these various metals and 
additional data on Meehanite as well 
as a table giving the average operat- 
ing life of Meehanite and other 
metals commonly used in’ numerous 
operating applications. 





New Heavy-Duty Hoist 
Driven Through V-Belt 


The C. H. & E. Mfg. Co., Inc., Mil- 
waukee, Wis., makes a heavy-duty 
hoist which is said to be the first V- 
belt driven hoist on the market and 
which is suitable for dragline, clam- 
shell-bucket handling, and general 
hoisting purposes. This hoist has an 
electrically-welded frame made of 
heavy structural shapes and has 
turned and ground drum shafts and 
countershafts running in heavy ball 
bearings. The drums are of ferro- 
steel, bronze-bushed, and the clutch 
and brake are of the external band 
type lined with asbestos molded blocks. 
The clutches are operated by a large 
screw and yoke with forged steel hand 
levers and steel ratchets and dogs op- 
erated by levers on the operator’s side 
are provided for locking the load at 
any point. 

The drive of this hoist consists of 
two sheaves and seven V-belts pro- 
tected by a heavy wire-mesh and 
sheet-steel guard. This drive, together 
with the cut-steel drum gears and 
forged-steel pinion, make this hoist 
smooth and silent in operation. The 


“No. 28 hoist will handle a 1-cu.yd. 


drag scraper and has a 12-in. front 
drum and a 30-in. rear drum. The 
No. 27 hoist is the same except that 
it has only one drum. Winch heads 
are furnished as standard equipment. 


New Splash-Proof Motor 
Is Made in All Sizes 


The Ideal Electric & Mfg. Co., 
Mansfield, O., has announced a splash- 
proof motor designed for use in places 
where water or other liquids may be 
splashed on the motor. Baffles placed 
in the air ducts of the motors remove 
all spray from the air entering them 
and keep the motor windings dry at 
all times. These motors are made in 
all sizes from 1 to 200 hp. as squirrel- 





The Ideal splash-proof motor. 


cage induction motors meeting all 
classifications of torque and inrush 
requirements. They are also avail- 
able as across-the-line start motors up 
to 200 hp. and can be supplied as 
unity (100 per cent.) or 80 per cent. 
leading-power-factor induction motors 
in all sizes, 
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Manufacturers’ 
Publications 


Copies of any of these publica- 
tions may be had by writing the 
manufacturers who publish them. 
Please mention PIT & QUARRY 
when writing. 












Air Compressors 
Two-Stage Portable 


Air Com- 
pressors. 8p. (Bull. No. 88-G, Sul- 
livan Machinery Co., Chicago, IIl.) 
Describes and illustrates the new Sul- 
livan 505-ft. V-type portable air com- 
pressor which has been brought out to 
meet a demand for a mobile com- 
pressor of large capacity. 


Ingersoll-Rand Portable Com- 
pressors. 36 p. (Ingersoll-Rand Co., 
New York, N. Y.) Unusually attrac- 
tive catalog describes the full line of 
Ingersoll-Rand two-stage, air-cooled 
portable compressors. Illustrations 
and specifications of the various mod- 
els are presented and other illustra- 
tions show them in use for various 
purposes. 


Crushers 


Gyrasphere Crusher. 10 p. (Smith 
Engineering Works, Milwaukee, Wis.) 
Bulletin describes the new Telsmith 
Gyrasphere crusher which derives its 
name from its spherical steel crusher 
head. 


Diesel Engines 


Stationary Diesel Engines. 28 p. 
(Bull. No. 151, McIntosh & Seymour 
Corp., Auburn, N. Y.) Describes and 
illustrates the various types and sizes 
of McIntosh & Seymour Diesel en- 
gines in use in various industries, also 
giving some interesting historical 
data. A detailed description of the 
important engine parts is also in- 
cluded. 


Dust Collectors 


Multiclone Dust Collectors. 16 p. 
(Western Precipitation Co., Los An- 
geles, Cal.) Describes and illustrates 
the Multiclone and Polyclone dust col- 
lectors. Illustrates installations in 
various kinds of plants and includes 
specifications of the different sizes 
made. 


Grinding 


Raymond Roller Mills. 4p. (Ray- 
mond Bros. Impact Pulverizer Co., 
Chicago, Ill.) Describes installation 
arrangement for making micron ma- 
terial with Raymond high-side roller 
mill and air-separating equipment. 


Kilns 


Rotary Kilns with Cooling Drum. 
4p. (Bull. XI. la. Fried. Krupp Gru- 
sonwerk, A.G., Magdeburg-Buckau, 
Germany.) Describes and illustrates 
the Krupp rotary kilns used in con- 
nection with cooling drums for sin- 
tering cement aggregates and for 
burning lime, magnesite, dolomite, 
etc. 
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High-Duty Shaft Kilns. 8 p. (Bull. 
XI. 2. Fried. Krupp Grusonwerk, A.G., 
Magdeburg-Buckau, Germany.) De- 
scribes and illustrates the high-duty 
shaft kiln designed especially for the 
cement and lime industries. In addi- 
tion to a general and detailed descrip- 
tion of this type of kiln and its impor- 
tant parts this bulletin describes ap- 
plications, method of operation and 
design. 


Vibrating Screens 


Jigger Vibrating Screen. 4 p. 
(Productive Equipment Corp., Chi- 


cago, Ill.) Circular describes the new 
Jigger heavy-duty, safety vibrating 
sereen which features controlled vi- 
bration and circle-throw action. 

Hercules Model 60 Crawl Tractor. 
4 p. (Hercules Co., Marion, O.) 
Folder illustrates the new Hercules 
Model 60 crawler tractor in use under 
difficult operating conditions. 


Tractors 


Caterpillar Diesel 75. (Caterpillar 
Tractor Co., Peoria, Ill.) Mailing 
piece describes the new Caterpillar 
Diesel 75 tractor with illustrations 
and specifications. 





Fifteen Years Ago 


The Ohio Sand & Gravel Pro- 
ducers’ Ass’n. was formed at Co- 
lumbus, O., representatives of 
30 producing companies being 
present. The officers elected 
were: President, F. D. Coppock, 
Greenville Gravel Co.; Vice pres- 
ident, R. E. Do Ville, Lake Sand 
& Gravel Co.; Secretary-treas- 
urer, E. S. Warner, Akron Sand 
& Gravel Co. Guy C. Baker, of 
the Greenville Gravel Co., was 
appointed executive secretary. 

* * * 


The executive committee of the 
National Crushed Stone Ass’n 
met at the La Salle Hotel, Chi- 
cago, Ill., the main purpose of 
the meeting being to elect a per- 
manent secretary. The man se- 
lected for this position was A. P. 
Sandles who was also secretary 
of the Ohio Macadam Ass’n. 


Ten Years Ago 


An editorial in PIT & QUARRY 
discussed the plans being made 
by a number of states to build 
state cement plants. The argu- 
ments used by those in favor of 
such programs, have a familiar 
sound, having to do with “ce- 
ment trusts,” price fixing, etc. 


* * * 


The Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Co. began construction of its new 
2,500-bbl. cement plant at Ful- 
tonham, O. The J. C. Buckbee 
Co. acted in the capacity of con- 
sulting engineers on this project. 





i) 
Pumpings 
from 
the Old Pit 


According to the Dept. of the 
Interior the quantity of explo- 
sives sold in this country in 1922 
exceeded the sales in 1921 by 
more than 16 per cent. Total 
sales amounted to 431,772,077 
lb. 


Five Years Ago 


The International Cement 
Corp., New York City, pur- 
chased the Phoenix Portland Ce- 
ment Co., with a plant at Naz- 
areth, Pa., and the Warrior Ce- 
ment Corp., with a plant at Dem- 
opolis, Ala. These additions 
brought the number of Interna- 
tional plants up to 13 with a to- 
tal annual productive capacity 
of 20,000,000 bbl. 


One of the largest blasts ever 
exploded on the West coast was 
set off by the California Port- 
land Cement Co., at its plant at 
Colton, Cal. About 95 tons of 
explosives were used and the 
stone brought down was esti- 
mated at about 750,000 tons. 
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Saving Through Safety 

















Cement Mills Maintain 
Safety-Work Leadership 


PSETTING all predictions and ex- 

pectations, the mills of America’s 
cement industry established in 1932 a 
record for safe operation second only 
to that of the peak year of 1930, ac- 
cording to a statement issued by the 
Portland Cement Assn. 


Cement manufacture, officials point 
out, is always hazardous, with its 
great use of explosives, heavy grind- 
ing machinery, high temperatures, and 
other dangerous processes. The inter- 
mittent operation during 1932, forced 
by general industrial conditions, in- 
creased the factor of hazard, but ex- 
ceptional care in the mills and fac- 
tories successfully overcame the added 
hazards of operation. 


The 1930 all-time record for safety 
in the cement industry showed 46 
American mills operating without a 
single lost-time accident, the best pre- 
vious record standing at 27. In 1932 
43 mills operated in complete safety. 


The special significance of the 1932 
safety record was explained by J. B. 
John, veteran cement man and chair- 
man of the association’s Committee on 
Accident Prevention. 


“Under normal conditions,” said Mr. 
John, “with steady production, there 
is a momentum of safety built up. 
Workers acquire a steady habit of 
safe operation. But when that momen- 
tum is interrupted by periods of forced 
inactivity, men lose their safety habits. 
Hence, they must be especially care- 
ful and constantly alert, for slight 
mishaps in a cement mill can be 
serious, sometimes fatal.” 


Among the 43 plants which operated 
without accident during 1932, five 
qualified for first awards of the safety 
trophy given by the Portland Cement 
Assn. for accident-free operation. To 
win this first award—one of the most 
coveted honors in the whole field of 
accident prevention—plants must have 
been in operation for a full calendar 
year without a lost-time accident for 
any employee, and during that period 
clinker-burning must have been done 
for a total of not less than six months. 
The five plants which met these con- 
ditions in 1932 are: the Pennsylvania- 
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Dixie Cement Corp. at Bath, Pa., the 
Alpha Portland Cement Co. at Martin’s 
Creek, Pa., the Lehigh Portland Ce- 
ment Co. at Union Bridge, Md., the 
Monarch Cement, Co. at Humboldt 
Kan., and the Lone Star Cement Co. at 
Dallas, Tex. 

Large cast-stone safety trophies will 
be erected on the grounds of these five 
plants, with special ceremonies, during 
the next few months. 


The other 38 accident-free cement . 


mills, including 11 with a record of 
more than 1,000 consecutive days of 
safe operation, which qualified for re- 
award of their previously-won safety 
trophies, are reported as follows: 


Canada Cement Co., Ltd. 
Exshaw, Alta.; Port Colborne, Ont.; Fort 
Whyte, Man.; Hull, Que. ; Belleville, Ont. 
Universal-Atlas Cement Co. 
Duluth, Minn.; Northampton, Pa.; Leeds, 
Ala.; Independence, Kan.; Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Medusa Portland Cement Co. 
Toledo, 0.; Manitowoc, Wis.; York, Pa. 
Lehigh Portland Cement Co. 
Iola, Kan.; Sandt’s Eddy, Pa.; Fogelsville, 
Pa. 
Alpha Portland Cement Co. 
Ironton, O.; Birmingham, Ala. 
Pennsylvania-Dixie Cement Corp. 
Kingsport, Tenn. ; Portland Point, N. Y. 
Southwestern Portland Cement Co. 
El Paso, Tex. ; Victorville, Cal. 
Trinity Portland Cement Co. 
Fort Worth and Dallas, Tex. 
Ash Grove Lime & Cement Co. 
Louisville, Neb. 
Calaveras Portland Cement Co. 
San Andreas, Cal. 
Hercules Cement Corp. 
Stockertown, Pa. 
Lone Star Cement Co., Kansas. 
Bonner Springs, Kan. 
Lone Star Cement Co., Indiana. 
Greencastle, Ind. 
Lone Star Cement Co., Texas. 
Houston, Tex. 
Lone Star Cement Co., Virginia. 
Norfolk, Va. 
Lone Star Cement Co., Alabama. 
Spocari, Ala. 
Olympic Portland Cement Co. 
Bellingham, Wash. 
Oregon Portland Cement Co. 
Oswego, Ore. 
Spokane Portland Cement Co. 
Irvin, Wash. 
Superior Portland Cement Co. 
Concrete, Wash. 
Yosemite Portland Cement Co. 
Merced, Cal. 


Wolverine’s 1932 Loss 
One Third Below 1931 


The Wolverine Portland Cement 
Co. reports for the year ended Dec. 
31, 1932, a net loss of $101,030 after 
charges, depreciation and depletion. 
This compares with a net loss of 
$157,331 in 1931. The report has been 
certified by independent auditors. 


Large Loss in 1932 Is 
Shown by Warner Co. 
Report of Warner Co. (sand and 
gravel business) and subsidiaries for 


year ended Dec. 31, 1932, certified by 
independent auditors, shows net loss 


of $1,019,875 after depreciation, de- 
pletion, interest and taxes. This com- 
pares with net income of $490,102, 
equivalent after dividends on first 
preferred stock, to $5.54 a share on 
53,500 shares of $7 second preferred 
stock in 1931. 


English Cement Profits 
Slightly Less Than 1931 


Report of Associated Portland Ce- 
ment Manufacturers, Ltd., for year 
ended Dec. 3, 1932, shows net profit 
of £385,800 after taxes, debenture in- 
terest, depreciation and provision for 
debenture stock redemption fund 
equivalent after dividend require- 
ments on 5% per cent. preference 
stock, to 7.09 per cent. on £3,500,000 
ordinary stock. This compares with 
£399,963 or 7.50 per cent. on ordinary 
stock in 1931. 


Large Loss Replaces 
Lehigh’s Small Profit 


The Lehigh Portland Cement Co. re- 
ports for the year ended Dec. 31, 1932, 
a net loss of $1,998,189 after taxes, 
depreciation, depletion and _ obsoles- 
cence. This compares with a net profit 
of $79,328, equivalent to 38c a share 
(par $100), on 204,969 shares of 7- 
per cent. preferred stock in 1931. 


Lehigh Engineers’ Club 
Holds Annual Meeting 


The Engineers’ Club of the Lehigh 
Valley held its annual meeting and 
election of officers at Bethlehem, Pa., 
recently. Among the officers for the 
coming year are: A. W. Heyman, 
Universal Atlas Cement Co., North- 
ampton, president; R. N. Young, Le- 
high Portland Cement Co., Allentown, 
vice-president, 1935; T. N. Haffner, 
Keystone Portland Cement Co., Bath, 
secretary. 


Peerless Cement Asks 
Voluntary Dissolution 


A petition for the voluntary disso- 
lution of the Peerless Cement Corp. 
was recently filed in the circuit court 
in Detroit, Mich., by its officers and 
directors. It was stated that all of 
the corporation’s property is pledged 
to secure a bonded indebtedness of 
$1,750,000. Judge Thomas J. Murphy 
set June 15 as the date for hearing 
of an order to show cause why the 
corporation should not be dissolved. 
The corporation was formed through 
a merger of the New Egyptian and 
Peerless Portland cement companies. 
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KENNEDY BALL BEARING GEARLESS GYRATORY CRUSHER 





Eighteen tons per hour from a 
No. 19 Crusher=-100% through 
three-eighth inch opening using 
less than fifteen horsepower 


‘THE following is the result of a test on a No. 19 
Kennedy Ball Bearing Gearless Crusher. 


Exceedingly hard glacial gravel, 1%,” and plus %”, 
was crushed for sand for concrete purposes, and less 
than fifteen horsepower was used. 


The same crusher can be opened up and 114” stone 


can be produced at a rate of from 30 to 50 tons per 
hour. 


With the opening set to 4%” on the closed side the 
following results were obtained: 





Minus %” 100 % 
Plus 3 mesh 21%% 
Minus 3—Plus 4 17 % 
Minus 4—Plus 14 36.44% 
Minus 14—Plus 48 15 Yo Built in various sizes with receiving openings from 
Minus 48—Plus 100 4% 1%” to 14”. Produces sizes from %" to 3”, with 
Minus 100 514% capacities up to 620 tons per hour on the larger 


s12es. 
This was crushed at the rate of 18 tons per hour. 


mit tramp steel to pass through. The ball- 
and-socket eccentric is self-aligning. This 
crusher may be operated by a synchronous 


motor, built in the pulley of the crusher, 
or by belt from standard motor. This 


The Kennedy Ball Bearing Gearless Gyratory 
Crusher is guaranteed to do more crushing, size for 
size, of any given material, with less power consump- 
tion, than any crusher ever built. 90% Of the power 
input to motor is applied direct to breaking the rock crusher takes one-half the power required 
between head and concaves. The head and shaft of for a geared crusher, and saves 80% in 
the type “S” crusher is suspended on springs to per- the cost of maintenance. 


We manufacture a complete line of primary jaw and gyratory crushers, ball mills, rod mills, screening, 
elevating, and conveying equipment, etc. Complete information describing any or all of this machinery 
will be sent on request. Send for latest information on our vibrating screen. 


KENNEDY-VAN SAUN MFG. and ENG. CORP. 


Two Park Avenue New York, N. Y. 


BRANCH OFFICES :—Chicago; 120 South La Salle St. 


A Birmingham, Ala.; Comer Building. Los Angeles, Calif.; 416 South Spring St. London, England; Bush House. 
Paris, France; 40 Rue des Mathurins. Johannesburg, S. Africa; 73 Cullinan Bldg. anadian Agents; The William Kennedy & Sons, Ltd., Owen Sound, Ont. Walkers 
Limited, Maryborough, Queensland, Australia. New Zealand Agents; Booth, MacDonald & Co., Ltd., Christchurch. 





THE CRUSHER WITH THE TROUBLES LEFT OUT 
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Aggregate Bituminizing Plants 
Heedicsite Co. 


Agitating Ladders (Dredge) 
Eagle Iron Works 
Air-Filters 
Blaw-Knox Co. 


Air Separators 
Gay, Rubert M. 
—— Road Machinery 
0. 


Ash and Refuse-Handling 
Equipment 
Haiss Mfg. Co., Geo. 
Link-Belt Co. 
Automatic Feeders 
Link-Belt Co. 


Automatic Weighers 
Blaw-Knox Co. 


Balls (Grinding) 

Kennedy-Van Saun Mfg. and 
Eng. Corp. 

Balls (Tube-Mill, etc.) 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Kennedy-Van Saun Mfg. and 

Eng. Corp. 


Bearings (Anti-Friction) 
Link-Belt Co. 
Sprout, Waldron & Co. 


Belt Fasteners 
Flexible Steel Lacing Co. 


Belting 
a > al Tire & Rubber Co., 
ne. 
Haiss. Mfg. Co., Geo. 
Link-Belt Co. 
Sprout, Waldron & Co. 


Belt Lacing 
Flexible Steel Lacing Co. 


Bin Gates 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 

Haiss Mfg. Co., Geo. 

Hendrick Mfg. Co. 

Kennedy-Van Saun Mfg. and 
Eng. Corp. 

Link-Belt Co. 

McLanahan and Stone Corp. 

Morrow Mfg. Co. 

Smith Engineering Works 

Sprout, Waldron & Co. 


Bins (Steel) 
Blaw-Knox Co. 
Hendrick Mfg. Co. 
Kennedy-Van Saun Mfg. and 
Eng. Corp. 
McLanahan and Stone Corp. 
Pioneer Gravel Equip. Mfg. 


Co. 
Sprout, Waldron & Co. 


Blast-Hole Drills (See Drille— 
Blast-Hole) 


Blasting Machines 
Hercules Powder Co. 


Blasting Supplies 
Ensign-Bickford Co. 
Hercules Powder Co. 


Block Machines (Concrete) 
Concrete Equipment Co. 
Miles Mfg. Co. 


Blocks (Sheave) 
Sauerman Bros., Inc. 
Sprout, Waldron & Co. 


Bodies (Motor Truck, Concrete 
Mixing) 
Blaw-Knox Co. 
Jaeger Machine Co. 


Borings, Core 
Pennsylvania Drilling Co. 
Sprague and Henwood Inc. 


Brick Machines (Concrete) 
Concrete Equipment Co. 
Miles Mfg. Co. 


Bronze Work (Ornamental) 
National Wire Cloth Co. 


Bucket Elevators (See Con- 
veyors and Elevators) 


~ 


Buckets (Clamshell, Orange- 
Peel, Etc.) 
Blaw-Knox Co. 
Haiss Mfg. Co., Geo. 
Link-Belt Co. 
Buckets (Dragline—Cableway) 
Link-Belt Co. 
— Gravel Equip. Mfg. 
0. 
Sauerman Bros., Inc. 
— (Elevator and Convey- 
or 
Haiss Mfg. Co., Geo. 
Hendrick Mfg. Co. 
Link-Belt Co. 
McLanahan and Stone Corp. 
Pioneer Gravel Equip. Mfg. 


Co. 
Smith Engineering Works 
Sprout, Waldron & Co. 
Bulk-Cement Storage Plants 
Sprout, Waldron & Co. 
Cableways 
American Steel & Wire Co. 
Link-Belt Co. 
Sauerman Bros., Inc. 
Caps (Blasting) 
Hercules Powder Co. 
Capstans (See Winches and 
Capstans) 
Car Dumpers 
Link-Belt Co. 
Car Pullers 
Link-Belt Co. 
Carriers 
Link-Belt Co. 
Smith Engineering Worke 
Sprout, Waldron & Co. 
Car Wheels—(See Wheels— 
Car) 


Castings 
Eagle Iron Works 
Kennedy-Van Saun Mfg. and 
Eng. Corp. 
Link-Belt Co. 
McLanahan and Stone Corp. 
Sprout, Waldron & Co. 
Cement Pumps (See Pumps; 
Air Pumps; Pumps, Ce- 
ment Slurry; Pumps, Bulk 
Cement) 
Central Concrete-Mixing Plants 
(Complete) 
Sprout, Waldron & Co. 
Chain Drives 
Link-Belt Co. 
Chain (Elevating and Convey- 
ing) 
Haiss Mfg. Co., Geo. 
Link-Belt Co. 
Sprout, Waldron & Co. 
Chutes and Chute Linere 
— Tire & Rubber Co., 
ne. 
Hendrick Mfg. Co. 
McLanahan and Stone Corp. 
Morrow Mfg. Co. 
Sprout, Waldron & Co. 
Clamshell Buckets (See Buck- 
ete—Clamehell, Orange- 
peel, etc.) 
Clamshell Gates (See Gates- 
Clamshell) 
Classifiers 
Kennedy-Van Saun Mfg. and 
Eng. Corp. ‘ 
Lewistown Foundry & Ma- 
chine Co. 
Link-Belt Co. 


Clips (Wire Rope) 
American Steel & Wire Co. 
Clutches 
Link-Belt Co. 
Sprout, Waldron & Co. 
Coal-Pulverizing Equipment 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Gay, Rubert M. 
Kennedy-Van Saun Mfg. and 
Eng. Corp. 
—- Road Machinery 
0. 


Compressors (See Air Com- 
pressors) 
Cones (Sand-Washing) 
Link-Belt Co. 
Smith Engineering Works 


Conveyor Belting (See Belting) 


Conveyor Idlers and Rolls 
Link-Belt Co. 


Conveyors and Elevators 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Haiss Mfg. Co., Geo. 
Hendrick Mfg. Co. 
Kennedy-Van Saun Mfg. and 

Eng. Corp. 
Lewistown Foundry & Ma- 
chinery Co. 
Link-Belt Co. 
McLanahan and Stone Corp. 
Morrow Mfg. Co. 
Pioneer Gravel Equip. Mfg. 


Co. 
Smith Engineering Works 
Sprout, Waldron & Co. 
—— Road Machinery 
0. 
Conveyors (Ready-Mixed Con- 
crete 
Blaw-Knox Co. 
Jaeger Machine Co. 
Coolers (See Kilns and Coolers 
—Rotary) 
Couplings (Flexible and Shaft) 
Erie Pump and Engine 
Works 
Link-Belt Co. 
Sprout, Waldron & Co. 
Cranes (Crawler and Locomo- 
tive) 
Bay City Shovels, Inc. 
Link-Belt Co. 


Crusher Parts 

Kennedy-Van Saun Mfg. and 
Eng. Corp. 
McLanahan and Stone Corp. 

Crushers (Cone) 

Nordberg Mfg. Co. 

Crushers (Hammer) 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Kennedy-Van Saun Mfg. and 

Eng. Corp. 

Crushers (Jaw and Gyratory) 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Kennedy-Van Saun Mfg. and 

Eng. Corp. 


Lewistown Foundry & Ma- 


chinery Co. 
Nordberg Mfg. Co. 
Pioneer Gravel Equip. Mfg. 
Co. 
Smith Engineering Works 
Universal Road Machy. Co. 


Crushers (Roll) 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Kennedy-Van Saun Mfg. and 

Eng. Corp. 
Link-Belt Co. 
McLanahan and Stone Corp. 
Pioneer Gravel Equip. Mfg. 
Co. 

Crushers (Rotary) 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 

Crushing Rolls 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Kennedy-Van Saun Mfg. and 

Eng. Corp. 
Link-Belt Co. 
McLanahan and Stone Corp. 

Detonators 
Hercules Powder Co. 


Diesel Engines (See Engines— 
Diesel) 


Dippers and Teeth (Power 
hovel) 
Bay City Shovels, Inc. 
Dragline Cableway Excavators 
Link-Belt Co. 
Sauerman Bros., Inc. 


Dragline Excavators 
Bay City Shovels, Inc. 
Link-Belt Co. 
Sauerman Bros., Inc. 


Dredge Chain (See Chain) 
Dredge Pipe (See Pipe) 
Dredges 
Morris Machine Works 
Drilling Accessories 
Loomis Mechine Co. 
Drilling Contractors 
Pennsylvania Drilling Co. 
Sprague and Henwood Inc. 
Drills (Blast-Hole) 
Loomis Machine Co. 
Drills, Diamond 
Pennsylvania Drilling Co. 
Sprague and Henwood Inc. 
Drilla (Rock) 
Loomis Machine Co. 
Drille (Well) (See Drills — 
Blast-Hole) 
Drives (Multiple, Belt, Chain, 
R 


ope) 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Dryers 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Kennedy-Van Saun Mfg. and 
Eng. Corp. 
Lewistown Fdry. & Mach. Co. 
McLanahan and Stone Corp. 
Dust Arrestors 
Blaw-Knox Co. 
Dust-Collecting Systems 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Blaw-Knox Co. 
Dust Hoods and Helmets 
Pulmosan Safety Equipment 
Co. 
Dynamite (See Explosives) 


Electrical Equipment 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 


Elevator Belting (See Belting) 


Elevators (See Conveyors and 
Elevators) 
Engineers 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Kennedy-Van Saun Mfg. and 
Eng. Corp. 
McLanahan and Stone Corp. 
Sprout, Waldron & Co. 
Engines (Diesel) 
Nordberg Mfg. Co. 
Engines (Internal-Combustion) 
Nordberg Mfg. Co. 
Engines (Steam) 
Morris Machine Works 
Nordberg Mfg. Co. 
Excavating Machinery (See 
Shovels; Cranes; Buckets; 
etc.) 
Excavators—Shallow Grading 
(Bucket Elevator Type) 
Haiss Mfg. Co., Geo. 
Explosives 
Hercules Powder Co. 
Fans (Exhaust) 
Kennedy-Van Saun Mfg. and 
Eng. Corp. 
Feeders 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Kennedy-Van Saun Mfg. and 
Eng. Corp. 
Link-Belt Co. 
Morrow Mfg. Co. 
Pioneer Gravel Equip. Mfg. 


‘0. 
Smith Engineering Works 
Sprout, Waldron & Co. 
Fuses (Detonating) 
Ensign-Bickford Co. 
Hercules Powder Co. 
Gaskets 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., 
Ine. 
Gasoline Engines (See Engines 
—Internal-Combustion) 


Gates (Bin) (See Bin Gates) 


Gates (Clamshell) 
Haiss Mfg. Co., Geo. 
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DEPENDABLE EQUIPMENT 


BUILT FOR LONG, HARD SERVICE 
WITH LOW MAINTENANCE COST 


We offer RELIANCE Crushing, Screen- 
ing and Washing equipment in capacities 
from 50 to 1500 tons per day. Simplicity 
of design with low operating cost and clean 





separation. 

CATALOGUE AND FULL INFORMATION ON 
REQUEST 
—_— & 


UNIVERSAL ROAD MACHINERY CO. 
KINGSTON, N. Y. 
New York Office, 114 Liberty St. 
SALES OFFICES THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 

















MORROW 
SCREEN PLATES 





ORROW PERFORATED METAL SCREEN 

NO PLATES for sizing and pains coal, 
sand, gravel, stone and other bulk materials are 
made by a Company specializing in screening 
machinery. 
A complete set of punches and dies covering a wide 
range of sizes, in round, square, oval and diagonal 
slots are ready for the press, insuring prompt de- 
livery of orders. 


Prices are right. 
Send for Bulletin 57. 
The Morrow Manufacturing Co. 
Wellston, Ohio 
































June, 1933 





Your 
Opportunity 


to 





Here’s a chance to cash in on the 
building boom that has to start soon 
—to sell your surplus aggregate 
profitably, and to start a side line 
that will show a consistent profit. 


Make concrete building units. 
Send for full information on your 
market, the investment, and full de- 
tailed plans. 





Our Guarantee 


We guarantee 
our customers a 
larger produc- 
tion at both a 
lower first cost 
and lower op- 
erating costs. 




















Send for “ 
the general cata- “ 
logue fully illus- 
trating and describing 
our complete line of equip- 
ment — without obligation, of 
course. 


MILES MANUFACTURING CO. 
Jackson, Mich. 
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Gears and Pinions 

Haiss Mfg. Co., Geo. 

Link-Belt Co. 

Sprout, Waldron & Co. 
Gears (Herringbone) 

Link-Belt Co. 

Sprout, Waldron & Co. 
Gelatin (See Explosives) 
Generators (See Motors and 

Generators) 

Glass Sand Equipment 

Lewistown Foundry & Ma- 

chine Co, 

Goggles 

ene Safety Equipment 

‘0. 

Grab Buckets (See Buckets— 
Clamshell, Orange-Peel, 
etc.) 

Grating (Steel) 

Blaw-Knox Co. 

Hendrick Mfg. Co. 

Grinding Balls (See Balls, 
Grinding) 

Grizzlies 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 

Eagle Iron Works 

Hendrick Mfg. Co. 

Kennedy-Van Saun Mfg. and 

Eng. Corp. 

Lewistown Fdy. & Mach. Co. 

Smith Engineering Works 

Universal Road Machy. Co. 
Guards (Wire) 

National Wire Cloth Co. 
Guns (Hydraulic) 

Georgia Iron Works 
Hammer Mills (See Crushers— 

Hammer) 

Hoists 

Link-Belt Co, 

McLanahan and Stone Corp. 

Pioneer Gravel Equip. Mfg. 

Co. 

Sauerman Bros., Inc. 

Smith Engineering Works 

Sprout, Waldron & Co. 
Hoppers 

Hendrick Mfg. Co. 

Hose (Air, Steam and Water) 

Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., 

Ine. 


Hose Couplings (See Coup- 
lings) 


Hydraulic Guns (See Guns— 
Hydraulic) 

Idlers 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Link-Belt Co. 
Smith Engineering Works 
Sprout, Waldron & Co. 
Kilns and Coolers (Rotary) 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Kennedy-Van Saun Mfg. and 
Eng. Corp. 
Lime-Handling Equipment 
Link-Belt Co. 
Lime Kilns 
Kennedy-Van Saun Mfg. and 
Eng. Corp. 

Linings (Ball- and Tube-Mill) 
(See Mill Liners and Lin- 
ings) 

Loaders and Unloaders 

Haiss Mfg. Co., Geo. 
Link-Belt Co. 
Sprout, Waldron & Co. 

Magnetic Pulleys See Pulleys, 
Magnetic 

Mill Liners and Linings 

Kennedy-Van Saun Mfg. and 


Eng. Corp. 
Mills (Grinding) (See also 
Crushers—Hammer) 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Kennedy-Van Saun Mfg. and 
Eng. Corp. 
Lewistown Fdy. & Mach. Co. 
Sprout, Waldron & Co. 
Motors and Generators 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 


Motors (internal-Combustion) 
(See Engines — Internal- 
Combustion) 

Nails 

American Steel & Wire Co. 

Nozzles (Hydraulic) (See Guns 

—Hydraulic) 


Packing 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., 
Ine, 
Partitions (Wire) 
National Wire Cloth Co. 
Perforated Metal Plates 
Chicago Perforating Co. 
Hendrick Mfg. Co. 
Morrow Mfg. Co. 
Sprout, Waldron & Co. 
Pipe Flanges 
Georgia Iron Works 
Plug Vulves (See Valves) 
Pneumatic Drills (See Drills, 
Rock) 


Portable Conveyors 
Haiss Mfg. Co., Geo. 
Link-Belt Co. 
Sprout, Waldron & Co. 
Portable Crushing and Screen- 
ing Plants 
= Gravel Equip. Mfg. 
0. 
Portable Engines (See Engines 
—Internal Combustion) 
Portable Loaders (See Loaders 
and Unloaders) 

Power Cables (Rubber Clad) 
American Steel & Wire Co. 
Power Shovels (See Shovels, 

Electric, Internal-Combus- 
tion and Steam) 
Pulleys (Magnetic) 
Sprout, Waldron & Co. 
Pulleys (Wing) 
Sprout, Waldron & Co. 
Pulverized Fuel Systems 
Gay, Rubert M. 
Kennedy-Van Saun Mfg. and 
Eng. Corp. 
Universal Road Machinery 
Co. 
Pulverizers (See also Crush- 
ers: Mills: etc.) 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Kennedy-Van Saun Mfg. and 
Eng. Corp. 
Lewistown Foundry & Ma- 
chinery Co. 
Pump Valves (See Valves, 
Pump) . 
Pumps (Cement Slurry) 
Morris Machine Works 
Pumps (Centrifugal) 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Erie Pump and Engine 
Works 
Georgia Iron Works 
Morris Machine Works 
Pumps (Dredging) 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Erie Pump and Engine 
Works 
Georgia Iron Works 
Morris Machine Works 
Pumps (Sand and Gravel) 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Erie Pump and Engine 
Works 
Georgia Iron Works 
Morris Machine Works 
Purifiers, Steam (See Steam 
Purifiers) 
Respirators 
— Safety Equipment 
0. 
Rock Drills (See Drille— 
Rock) 


Rod Mills 
Kennedy-Van Saun Mfg. and 
Eng. Corp. 
Roller Bearings 
See Bearings, Roller 


Rope (Wire) (See Wire Rope) 
Safety Equipment 
Pulmosan Safety Equipment 


Sand Separators 
Link-Belt Co. 
McLanahan and Stone Corp. 
Pioneer Gravel Equip. Mfg. 


Co. 
Smith Engineering Works 


Sand-Settling Tanks 
Link-Belt Co. 
Pioneer Gravel Equip. Mfg. 


Co. 
Smith Engineering Works 
Scrapers (Power Drag) 
Link-Belt Co. 
Pioneer Gravel Equip. Mfg. 


Co. 
Sauerman Bros., Inc. 


Screens 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg, Co. 

Chicago Perforating Co. 

Deister Machine Co. 

Eagle Iron Works 

Gay. Rubert M. 

Haiss Mfg. Co., Geo. 

Hendrick Mfg. Co. 

Kennedy-Van Saun Mfg. and 
Eng. Corp. 

Lewistown Foundry & Ma- 
chinery Co. 

Link-Belt Co. 

McLanahan and Stone Corp. 

Morrow Mfg. Co. 

National Wire Cloth Co. 

Pioneer Gravel Equip. Mfg. 


o. 

Smith Engineering Works 

Sprout, Waldron & Co. 

— Road Machinery 
0. 


Screens (Vibrating or Shaking) 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Deister Machine Co. 

Gay, Rubert M. 

Kennedy-Van Saun Mfg. and 
Eng. Corp. 

Lewistown Foundry & Ma- 
chinery Co. 

Link-Belt Co. 

McLanahan and Stone Corp. 

Pioneer Gravel Equip. Mfg. 
Co. 

Sprout, Waldron & Co. 

— Road Machinery 

0. ‘ 


Separators (Air) (See Air Sep- 

arators) 

Sheaves 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Eagle Iron Works 
Haiss Mig. Co., Geo. 
Link-Belt Co. 

McLanahan and Stone Corp. 
Sprout, Waldron & Co. 
Shovels (Electric, Internal 
Combustion and Steam) 
Bay City Shovels, Inc. 
Link-Belt Co. 

Skip Hoists and Skips 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Link-Belt Co. 

Speed Reduction Units 
Link-Belt Co. 

Spoute (See Chutes and Chute 

Liners) 

Sprockets and Chain 
Link-Belt Co. 

Sprout, Waldron & Co. 

Steel Grating (See Grating, 

Steel) 


Steel Inclines (See Inclines, 
Steel) 


Steel Plate Construction 
Hendrick Mfg. Co. 
Sprout, Waldron & Co. 

Storage Equipment 
Haiss Mfg. Co., Geo. 
Link-Belt Co. 
Sauerman Bros., Inc. 

Tanks 
Hendrick Mfg. Co. 


Tanks (Sand-Settling) 
Link-Belt Co. 
Morrow Mfg. Co. 
Pioneer Gravel Equip. Mfg. 


Co. 
Smith Engineering Works 
Tools (Drill) (See Drilling Ac- 
cessories ) 
Track Shifters 
Nordberg Mfg. Co. 


Tractors 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 


Trailers 

Bay City Shovels, Inc. 
Tramways (Aerial) 

American Steel & Wire Co. 
Transformers 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 


Transmission Belting (See Belt- 

ing) 

Transmission Machinery 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Link-Belt Co, 

Trippers 
Link-Belt Co. 

Truck Cranes (See Cranes) 

Truck Mixers 
Blaw-Knox Co. 

Jaeger Machine Co. 
Tube-Mill Liners (See Mill 
Liners and Linings) 

Tube Mills (See Mille—Ball. 

Tube, etc.) 

Underground Loaders 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 

Unloaders (Box Car) 
Link-Belt Co. 

Variable Speed Reducers or 

Transmissions 
Link-Belt Co. 

Vibrating Screen Plate 
Chicago Perforating Co. 
Hendrick Mfg. Co. 

Morrow Mfg. Co. 
Vibrating Screens (See Screens 
—Vibrating) 
Washers (Sand, Gravel, and 
Stone) 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Eagle Iron Works 
Haiss Mfg. Co., Geo. 
Kennedy-Van Saun Mfg. and 
Eng. Corp. 
Lewistown Foundry & Ma- 
chinery Co. 
Lirk-Belt Co. 
McLanahan and Stone Corp. 
Pioneer Gravel Equip. Mfg. 


0. 
Smith Engineering Works 
Universal Road Machinery 
Co. 
Weighing Equipment (Auto- 
matic) 
Blaw-Knox Co. 
Well Drills (See Drills—Well) 
Wheels (Car) 
Eagle Iron Works 
Winches and Capstans 
Link-Belt Co. 
Sprout, Waldron & Co. 
Wire & Cable (Electrical) 
American Steel & Wire Co. 
Wire Cloth 
National Wire Cloth Co. 
Wire Rope 
American Cable Co. 
American Steel & Wire Co. 
Williamsport Wire Rope Co. 
Wire-Rope Fittings 
American Cable Co. 
American Steel & Wire Co. 
Williamsport Wire Rope Co. 
Wire Rope Slings 
American Cable Co. 
American Steel & Wire Co. 
Williamsport Wire Rope Co. 
Wire (Welding) 
American Steel & Wire Co. 
Worm Gears (See Gears and 
Pinions) 
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. Pit and Quarry 





Let’s Go! 


National events are moving fast— 
so fast that the plant owner is going to 
be left far behind unless he “steps on 
the gas.” 

Are your machines in shape to pro- 
duce economically? 

Bring them—NOW—to a point of 





highest efficiency. Let us supply you 
with all necessary replacement and re- 





pair parts at money-saving prices— 
direct from producer to consumer. 





Every cartridge is a 
We are also the exclusive sales representatives 


primer cartridge 
———<—«. with this insensitive 


CONCRETE EQUIPMENT CO. detonator 




















Adrian, Mich. A line of Cordeau of a blast is greatest 
extending from the at the point where the 
top to the bottom charge is detonated. 
of the hole, is in Since Cordeau deto- 





contact with the nates every cartridge, 
entire charge. Thus this increased efficiency 
every cartridge has applies to the entire 
the effect of a load, resulting in more 
primer cartridge, work and more effective 
for it is detonated work from your ex- 
by the Cordeau. plosives. The proper 

Explosives engi- use of Cordeau-Bick- 
neersrecognize the {MMA ford means better frag- 
fact that the force |g mentation. 
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Wf INSURE PROFIT \N 
with 
BAY CITY SHOVELS 

and 


4 z_ 


\ 
















9 TYPES 
AND SIZES 








3 -yd.—Part Circle or Full Circle 

V2 -yd.—Standard or Heavy Full Circle 

34-yd.—Standard or Heavy Duty 

1-yd.— Standard or Heavy Duty 
« 1%-yd—Standard 

3 to 18 ton cranes 








MODERN DESIGN 
Honestly Advertised—Fairly Priced 
— FOR 20 YEARS — 
Builders of Dependable Shovels—Cranes—Dredges 


CB12A ; 
Tre ay a WH eK The ENSIGN-BICKFORD COMPANY 
SIMSBURY ° CONNECTICUT 


June, 1933 55 












































Prospecting and Evaluating 
Plant Design 

Hydraulicking and Dredging 
Dry Removal of Overburden 

















— OF Drilling 
Se ee ~~ Water Pumping 
< GYPSUM. LIME, a | Excavating and Loading 
SAND, GRAVEL AND < < < Intraplant Transportation 
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Guide-posts to Attain 1933 Profits— 


HATEVER your technical problem, there’s Lists of producers with officers, plant personnel, buy- 

an answer in Pit and Quarry Handbook. ing executives, and plant capacities and equipment. 
Every section up-to-the-minute—teplete with charts, Arranged alphabetically by companies and geographi- 
diagrams, illustrations and descriptions to tell you of cally by plants. No duplication. Every name verified. 
the latest improvements and methods in the Pit and Reprinted separately for convenience of traveler. 
Quarry industries. Acclaimed by operators through- Throw away your old lists of prospects—replace them 
out the world as their encyclopedia—their ‘‘bible.’’ with this up-to-the-minute accurate list. 


Now Is the Time to Chart Your Campaign—Return This Blank Today! 


PIT AND QUARRY PUBLICATIONS, 
538 So. Clark St., 
Chicago, Illinois. 
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(] Please send me........ copies of the 1933 Handbook and (_] Please send me......... copies of the 1933 Directory (Price 
Directory (Price $10.00 per copy). $10.00 per copy). 


(_] Remittance is enclosed. [_] Will pay on receipt of invoice. 
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WORTH MORE MONEY 
with the 


Blaw-Knox 


—.__{DE-DUSTER 


7. instance 




















—change 75c screenings to 
$1.25 aggregate and add a 


$2.00 to $3.00 by-product. 


And while this is being done— 
conquer the dust before it 
becomes a problem. 


Write for complete details 
about the Blaw-Knox DE- 
DUSTER and Blaw-Knox DUST 
COLLECTORS — and their 
application to your plant. 


BLAW-KNOX CO. 


2035 Farmer's Bank Bidg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


BIAWHKNOX 





































ALLIGATOR 


TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFFICE 


STEEL BELT LACING 


fered a thousand belts per hour are laced 
with Alligator Steel Belt Lacing, day in day 
Out, year in year out. Easy, rapid application with 
a hammer as the only tool; the hammer-clinched, 
vise-like grip on the belt ends, preventing friction 
of the plies; the patented, sectional, steel rocker 
pin which absorbs friction in the hinged joint; 
the great surplus of strength and long service— 
only Alligator Steel Belt Lacing combines these 
features which make it the choice of millions of 
belt users. Smooth on both sides. Easily separable. 
Reliable both on light and heavy 
duty drives. Eleven sizes. Made also 
in Monel Metal. Sold at wholesale 
and retail throughout the world. 


FLEXIBLE 


STEEL LACING CO. 
4623 Lexington Street, Chicago 


In England at 135 Finsbury Pavement, London, E. C. 2 


















Patented 


Shatterproof — All Kinds 
Now at 
NEW LOW PRICES! 


PULMOSAN 
RESPIRATORS 


Protection Against 
Dusts, Smoke or Fumes 


7 
Also every device 
for Industrial Safety 


Most popular for_pro- e 
tection against fine dusts. 
Weight, 2% oz. Comfort- 
able, adjustable, easy 
breathing. 

















R-110 
Dustpruf Respirator 


Write for Safety literature and 
prices 


Pulmosan Safety Equipment 


Corp. 
176 Johnson St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 














...that’s why JAEGER 
TRUCK MIXERS Get the Jobs! 


Patented ‘“Dual-Mixing’ action—Patented 

faster discharge—Dual control levers—1-man 1‘Man 

combination swiveling hopper-head and chute 

—Faster accurate water tank—Quick acting Sj 

discharge door—these Jaeger features mean ques 

more trips per day, more profit. minutes 

Write for new 1933 prices, 1 to 5 yd. sizes. Gye 
THE JAEGER MACHINE CO. on * 

602 Dublin Avenue Columbus, Ohio TU 
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ERIE isso 
GOOD PUMPS 


FOR ECONOMICAL SAND 
AND GRAVEL PRODUCTION 


Erie Pumps—have behind them 
44 years of Engineering experi- 
ence—an experience which has 
resulted in a dredge pump de- 
signed to take hard abuse, and 
withstand the wear of sand. 
WRITE FOR BULLETINS. 


ERIE PUMP ano ENGINE WORKS 
153 Glenwood Ave. MEDINA, N. Y. 





SPROUT, 
WALDRON 
SCREENS 


Positive 
Throw 
Insures Big 
Capacity 







Built in a wide range of sizes and with single, double 
or triple deck screens. Write for Bulletin 874A. 


SPROUT, WALDRON & CO. ‘Inc., "2255887905" 


Material Handling Equipment Mfgrs. 


ETE 





























EAGLE 


EQUIPMENT 


Spiral Screw and Log Washers, De-Waterers and Shale 
Removers, Flume Classifiers, Swintek Ladder Suction 
Screen Nozzles, Chain Type Cutters, Barges and Pon- 
toons, A Frame and Gantry Hardware, Vibrating and 
Revolving Screens, Steel Dump Cars, Grizzlies, Car 
Wheels and Trucks, Steel Bins, Water Tanks, Struc- 
tural Towers, and Dry Pans. 


EAGLE IRON WORKS 


Machinists — Founders 
DES MOINES, IOWA 

















Perforated Metals — Screens of 
All Kinds —For Sand, Gravel, 
Stone, Etc. 

MATERIAL IN STOCK 
PROMPT SHIPMENT 
CHICAGO PERFORATING CO. 


2435 West 24th Place 
Tel. Canal 1459 
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LEADERS SINCE 1835 


CRUSHERS—Double roll and Sledge Wedge Crushers, 
— practically any product. Capacities to 1000 tons an 
our. 

SUPER DRY PANS—For especially large tonnages. 
WASHERS AND SCRUBBERS —‘Steel log Washers; 
scrubbers, cylinder washers, sand drags and washing 
screens. 


DRYERS—Revolving cylindrical, of various sizes. 


JIGS—For concentrating and beneficiating hematite and 
manganese ores. 


SCREENS—Cylindrical and conical screens of any size 
and capacity. 


HOISTS, ELEVATORS AND CONVEYORS — Electric, 
friction and gravity hoists, steel conveyors of different 
sizes and capacities. 


McLanahan & Stone Corp. 
Hollidaysburg, Pa. 











SAND AND DREDGING PUMPS 





A Wide Range of Sizes, 4” to 14” 
Send for illustrated booklet 


GEORGIA IRON WORKS, AUGUSTA, GA. 








The Field’s Best Paper 


Is Now Only One Dollar 
per Year— Why Pay More? 


Since the announcement of the reduction in price of Pit and 
Quarry, more subscriptions have been received from operators 
in a single month than in previous three months’ periods. 


For now monthly operators get all the news of the industry, 
intelligent and comprehensive discussions of its problems, 
more and better plant stories and technical articles, and all 
departments formerly presented—all for one dollar per year. 


Pit and Quarry is read by 21% times as many production, 
administrative, and sales executives who subscribe to trade 
papers as any other paper in the field. Showing that sub- 
scriber-popularity is proof of editorial superiority. 


Try a year’s subscription—you'll find ideas in each issue 
that will more than repay the whole subscription price. Use 
the enclosed order card today—now—before you forget. 


PIT AND QUARRY PUBLICATIONS 
538 S. Clark Street Chicago, Ill. 
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MORRIS 


CENTRIFUGAL PumMPS 


For hydraulic dredging, filling, sand and gravel production, hy- 
draulic conveying of vey and other liquids containing abrasive 
materials, clear water pumps for general service. 

Also complete dredges with 
all accessory equipment. 
Dredging pump designs in- 
clude heavy duty types and 
special alloy parts for severe 
service. Types and sizes for 
the largest or smallest opera- 
tions, and belt, motor, steam, 
oil or gasoline-engine drive. 

Write for Bulletins 


Morris Machine Works 


Baldwinsville, N. Y. 
Export Office: $0 Church St., New York 





















MOST 


It’s easy to get the 






most out of your ex-— 














Lewistown Foundry Products 
ARE 


Performance- Tested 








BUCKET ELEVATORS 
REVOLVING SCREENS 
CRUSHERS DRY PANS 





Lewistown Foundry & Machine Co. 


Lewistown, Pa. 





plosives. How? 
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PLAT-O 


_ VIBRATING 
SCREEN 


Built in all standard 
sizes and in either 
single, double or triple 
deck. Write for Bulle- 
tin No. 21. 





ceaweset*? 


DEISTER MACHINE COMPANY 


13 EAST WAYNE STREET FT. WAYNE, IND. 





HENDRICK 


PERFORATED METALS 


and particularly the Heat-Treated, Double- 
Corrugated Plate are popular in the quarry 
field. They wear well. 

Full range of sizes. 


_ «xHENDRICK 


HENDRICK are made to fit. That’s the first requisite. 
Any size or style made. No order too 
small or too large. 
Investigate the Weston Testing 
Screen for making sizing tests. 


HENDRICK MFG. CO., Carbondale, Pa. 


Cleveland 
Pittsburgh 





Cincinnati 


Baltimore Birmingham Boston 
i Philadelphia 


Detroit Hazleton New York 














Drag Scrapers— 


For digging gravel from a bank or pit 
—for stripping overburden—for stock- 
piling—a Sauerman Scraper is in a 
class by itself. 


Made in two styles—for cable haul- 
age or for tractor haulage—and in 
many sizes to meet all capacity require- 
ments from the smallest plant to the 
largest. 









Low in first cost; low in 
operating cost. Write for 
catalog. 


SAUERMAN BROS. 
434 S. Clinton St., Chicago 














Can Drilling Costs 
be Lowered? 


The New Loomis ‘‘Clipper’’ size 
44 answers the question with fric- 
tion clutch operated full length 
crawlers—simple, durable, acces- 
sible. It will climb unusually 
steep grades and will pay for it- 
self in time saving (which can be 
devoted to drilling) getting to the 
jobs that are hard to reach and 
quick shifting to positions. 

Size 44 “Clipper’’ comes equi 
with steel frases, wooden or steal west 
wire or manila line. 


Write for full information. 


Established 1842 
15 E. Market Street 


THE LOOMIS MACHINE CO. rrertn onto 
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LOCOMOTIVE OR CRAWLER CRANES 
REBUILT BY THE MAKER 


Every rebuilt or used crane for sale today is listed as a bargain. 
But price does not tell the whole story. Industrial Brownhoist 
rebuilt cranes are completely dismantled in our own shops, every 
part showing wear is replaced and a new crane guarantee goes with 
each machine. These cranes sell for many thousand dollars less 


than a new machine. 


» Capacities range from 714 to 30 tons. 


INDUSTRIAL BROWNHOIST CORPORATION 
General Offices, Bay City, Michigan 


DISTRICT OFFICES: 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO CLEVELAND 





Gregory 
HI-GRADE-REBUILT 


Motors, Generators, Transformers, 
Meters, Exhaust Fans, Blowers, 
Pumps, etc. All standard makes 
and sizes. Rock bottom prices. 
Money-back guarantee. 

Write, phone or wire 


GREGORY ELECTRIC CO. 
1603 South Lincoln St. CHICAGO 








CONSOLIDATED offers 


GOOD USED CRUSHING, PULVERIZING, DRY- 
ING AND FILTERING EQUIPMENT—COMPLETE 


Crushing Plants; Diesel, Gasoline, Electric Cranes and Shovels; Hoists; Compressors; Pumps; Dragline and 

Excavating Equipment; and all sizes and types of Jaw, Gyratory and Roll Crushers; Swing Hammer Mills; 

Elevators; Belt Conveyors; Rotary and Vibrating Screens; Rotary Kilns and Dryers; Raymond and other fine 

Pulverizers; Air Separators; Hardinge Ball and Pebble Mills; Silex and iron lined Tube Mills, etc. Send for 
Bulletin No. 14. 


CONSOLIDATED PRODUCTS CO., Inc., 17-19 Park Row, New York City 


Tel. Barclay 7-0600 


Shops and Yards at Newark, N. J., now cover eight acres 














LOCOMOTIVE CRANES 


25-ton 8-wheel Browning, 50’ boom. 
22-ton 8-wheel O&S, 60’ boom. 

15-ton 8-wheel Link-Belt, 50’ boom. 
15-ton 8-wheel Industrial, 45’ boom. 


SHOVELS—DRAGLINES 


114%4,-yard Thew Lorain 75. 
l-yard P&H Model 600. 
%-yard P&H Model 206. 


DUMP CARS 
4-yard Western, 36” gauge. 
5-yard Western, 36” gauge. 


LOCOMOTIVES 


40-ton American 4-wheel saddle tank. 
50-ton American 4-wheel saddle tank. 
60-ton Porter 6-wheel saddle tank. 
28-ton Vulcan 4-wheel saddle tank. 
22-ton Porter 4-wheel saddle tank. 
BIRMINGHAM RAIL & 
LOCOMOTIVE COMPANY 
Box 391 
Birmingham, Alabama 


FOR SALE 


1—60 Caterpillar Tractor...... $1250.00 
4—1'4 Yd. Maney Scrapers. Ea. 125.00 
2—One half Yd. Speeder Comb. 


Cranes and Shovels...... 
2—%4 Yd. Comb. Steam Shovels 
and Cranes on Cats...... Ea. 1250.00 
2—6” Steel Frame Sub. Cent. 
LOS ee eee -Ea. 100.00 
1—5” Dis 3 Stage High Press 
Centrifugal Pump ....... 150.00 
1—3 Ton Std. Ga. Gas Lecomo- 
TD <Gbascchasecseavcs 300.00 


1—Crane Boom and Extra Drum 

for Type B Erie Shovel.... 450.00 
1—Shovel Boom and % Yd. 

Dipper for Type B Erie..... 650.00 
Derricks, Pumps, Tractors, Cranes, 
Slackline Cableways, Locomotives, 
Gravel Plants, Rollers, Forms, Fin- 
ishers. ALL KINDS OF EQUIPMENT. 
TELL US WHAT YOU WANT. 


THE T. J. LANE COMPANY 
Springfield, Ohio 


MOTOR BARGAINS 
3 PHASE, 60 CYCLE 
ts 











. E. 5 Synch. 

. E. Slip Ring 

hse. 220/440 Slip Ring 

Motors—Generators—Transformers 
and Other Electrical Equipment 


153 W. 18th St. 
Belyea Co., Inc. eo %, City 
REBUILT—GUARANTEED 














FOR SALE 


48 x 60 Al. Ch. Jaw Crusher. 
21 Ton Porter Saddle Tank, Std. Ga. 
200 K. W. 250 Volt D. C., West. Gen- 


erator. 
400 H. P. Skinner Unaflow. 
60” x 16’ Revolving Screen. 
60” x 9’ C.S. Apron Feeder. 


G. E. Frederickson Co. 
204 Lyceum Bidg. 
Duluth, Minnesota 














1—25 ton Ohio locomotive crane 50’ boom, D.D. 


A.S.M.E. boiler. 
1-35 ton Ohio locomotive crane 50’ boom, S.D. 
.S.M.E. boi 


1—Fuleen 40 ton S.G. Saddle tank locomotive 
A.S.M.E, boiler. 
1—Baldwin 75 ton Switcher. 
1—Chicago Pneumatic Gasoline driven portable 220’ 
compressor. 
1—Ingersoll-Rand 220’ compressor. 
1—Browning shovel % yard with 35’ crane boom. 
1—Lorain 1% yard shovel and 50’ crane boom, 
1—Keystone one yard skimmer. 
1—Marion 37 electric shovel, 2 yd. capacity, 
1—Buffalo ten ton steam roller. 
1—Marion steam crane 40’ boom on caterpillars. 
— 10’’ centrifugal pump 2250 GPM @ 130’ 
nead, 
3—150 KVA Transformers 2300 Volts 440-220. 
3—100 KVA Transformers GE 2300 Volts 440-220. 
2—9B2 McKiernan-Terry hammers. 
HARRY C. LEWIS 


156 Market St. Newark, N. J. 


4 Belt Conveyors 24’’ by 72 ft.—200 and 240 ft. 
Also one piece new conveyor belt 24’’ by 456 ft. 


3 Dryers, Ruggles Coles, Class X-A4, 54/’x26’; 
Class A-8, 60’’x30’. 


4 Pulverizers, Raymond No. 15/6 roller high side; 
42"" .e Fuller Lehigh; 1 Raymond No. 00; 1 Sturte- 
vant No ; 


Dredge Pump, Morris Manganese 15’’ direct con- 
nected to 500 H.P. A.C. motor 2200 volt. 


Truck Scales—1-20, 1-30 ton. 

Drag Scraper and slack line units, primary and re- 
duction crushers, etc., stone crushing, sand and 
gravel plants, Air Separators, etc, 


We buy and sell modern equipment only for the 
non-metallic mineral industry. 


A. J. O'NEILL CO. 


1524 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


FOR SALE 


1—1%4 Yd. Slackline outfit, excel- 
lent condition, complete with two 
drum, two speed electric hoist di- 
rect connected to electric motor. 
100 ft. steel mast, steel tail tower, 
cables, sheaves, carriers and a new 
11%4 yd. bucket with teeth. Priced 
right for quick sale. Address Box 
600, Pit and Quarry Publications, 
538 S. Clark St., Chicago. 














CRUSHERS 
Gas SHOVELS Steam 


New, Used and Rebuilt Screens, Elevators, 
Conveyors, Air Compressors, Tools, Steel, 
36 to 1% yard Shovels and Cranes 
For immediate delivery 

1 Farrel Type B 36x 24 

1 Farrel Type B 42 x 26 

1 Farrel Type B 36x18 

1 Farrel Type B 30x13 

1 Gates No. 6 primary gyratory 
Several hammer mills and sets 
crushing rolls 

Sales and Rentals 


L. B. SMITH, INC. 
Camp Hill, Pa. 
Phone 7331 Harrisburg Exchange 











DERRICK OUTFIT 

1—15-ton Steel Stiff Leg Derrick, 80-ft. 

boom, 38-ft. mast—in A-1 condition. 
LOCOMOTIVES 

5—40-ton American and Baldwin 4- 
Driver Saddle Tank Locos., built 
1926 and 1929. 

1—20-ton and 3 8-ton Vulcan std. ga. 
Gas Locos. 

CARS 

12-yd. Western Air, also Hand Dump 
Cars, Flats, Gondolas, Steel Hop- 
per Cars, Box Cars. 


gh erty geo COMPANY 
Wacker Dr. Bldg., Ba il. 


Rai way Exch. Bi U Wort fm St. 








For Sale 


1—No. 7% McCully Crusher. 

1—No. 6 Smith Crusher. 

1—No. 5 Austin Crusher. 

1—10” Superior McCully Crusher. 

1—8” Traylor Crusher. 

2—No. 3 Gates Crushers. 

1—6” Superior McCully Reduction Crusher. 

1—48” Symons Horizontal Disc Crusher. 

Several Jaw Crushers. 

Gas and Electric Motors, 1 HP to 200 HP. 

1—Clipper Well Drill. 

1—Clyde 2 Drum Hoist, built for 2 Yd. Drag 
Scraper, with or without motor. 

2—Complete Gravel Washing Plants. 


LIPPMANN 
ENGINEERING WORKS 
4603 W. Mitchell St. Milwaukee, Wis. 
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For Sale 
4—Ball Mills—Marcy No. 86, in 


splendid condition with many 
spares at 1/5 new price. 


3—500 hp. Diesel-Generator units, 
heavy duty with 3-phase, 60 cycle 


generators at $8,000 each, f.o.b. 
cars. 


1—Telsmith Primary Breaker No. 8c 
or |6a (opening 18” x 75”, driven 
by 75 hp. motor, complete with 
many spares, $2,100. 


2—4'14 Ton—24” Gauge 


Storage 
Battery Locomotives. 


And Many Other Bargains 


Cascade Machinery & 
Electric Co. 
63 Horton St., Seattle, Wash. 








ens 


YOU DON’T SEE 
WHAT YOU WANT 
ADVERTISED— 
We 

WILL GLADLY LO- 
CATE IT FOR YOU 


Write 


PIT and QUARRY 


Rand McNally Bldg. 
CHICAGO 


Must Be Moved 
At Once! 


LOCOMOTIVES: 


25 Ton Ohio Gasoline Locomo- 
tive Crane, factory rebuilt in 
1927, 50’ boom, with 1% yard 
clam shell bucket. 


50 Ton ed Saddle Tank, 
size 16x24 x No. 7, Serial No. 
65029, built at Cook Works in 
1925: standard gauge MCB, 
ASME boiler, good operating 
condition, air brakes. 

Plymouth Gasoline Locomotives; 
12 Ton 36 gauge, 14 Ton 36 
gauge, 20 Ton standard gauge, 
with 6 cylinder CLIMAX engines. 


SAND SUCTION DREDGES: 


8” Hause Centrifugal Sand Pump, manga- 
nesed lined and fitted throughout, direct 
connected to 100 H.P., 580 RPM motor, 
also Priming Pump and ‘parge 14’x30’, also 
hoist, derrick and swinger to operate’ hose 
intake line. 


4” Morris Cope Sand Pump, con- 
nected to 30 H.P. Westinghouse motor, with 
Priming Pump and barge 9’x20’, also 


hoist, derrick and equipped to operate hose 
intake line. 





SAVE WITH 


@ 
INPLACORP 


Exceptional 


Values! 


STIFF LEG DERRICKS 
AND HOISTS: 
American-Terry Stiff Leg, all 
steel, 85’ boom, National three 
drum hoist with 80 H.P., G.E. 
motor, drum control, Indepen- 
dent swinger, connected to 15 
H.P., G.E. motor, complete with 
one yard Hayward Clam Shell 
Bucket. 
Wood Stiff Leg, 60’ boom with 
three drum, Superior Hoist, con- 
nected to 75 G.E. motor 
and Independent Electric 
swing 
SLACKLINE CABLEWAY: 
Sauermann Bros. standard one 
yard, Class E-2-E, with 80’ steel 
mast and one yard slackline bucket, com- 
plete with two drum 75 HP. electric hoist. 
Operates on 700’ span, complete with guys, 
eables, ete. 
MISCELLANEOUS: i: 
18 Eastern Dump Cars, 36” gauge, 5 yard 
capacity. 
Gould Pyramid Electric Pump, 3” suction, 
3” discharge. Reteies 
Deming Triplex Electric Pump, 814”x8"x5 
suction, 4” discharge. 
Also, Pumps—Motors—Screens—Machine 
Tools—Pipe—Cable, etc. 


All electrical equipment 3 phase, 60 cycles, 440 volts 
This equipment is still located and —- on original premises and MUST BE MOVED 
ONCE! 


Location: 


NEW JERSEY SAND & GRAVEL COMPANY, Bennett Plant, 


FARMINGDALE, NEW JERSEY 
For further information—write or call 


Industrial Plants Corporation 


90 WEST BROADWAY 


Retail Tool and Service Department 
Barclay 74185 


NEW YORK CITY 








MARTIN’S REBUILT MACHINERY BARGAINS 


Jaw Crushers 
Crushing Rolls 
50 Ingersoll, Sullivan & 


Shy san Screens 
Air Compressors 


Jackhammer Drills 
Asphalt Rock Crushing Plants 


& Chicago Pneumatic Piston Drills 


50—Steam Pumps—all sizes worth the money. en your inquiries to Martin’s—they 
will save you mo 


WRITE, WIRE OR "PHONE 
E. A. MARTIN MACHINERY CO., Joplin, Mo., Phone LD-40 

















FOR SALE 


1 Bucyrus Erie gas air crane with or without 1 
yard clam shell bucket, thoroughly overhauled, ex- 
cellent condition—Get our price. 


The Queen City Supply Co. 
Pearl and Elim Sts. Cincinnati, Ohio 
Telephone: Cherry 7160 








Bucyrus Erie Electric Dragline 


Class 225-B, mounted on 4 propelling trucks on 
track; boom 143’ long; 1 Page Bucket 6 cu. yds. 
capacity. Electric equipment includes—440 volt, 3 
phase, 60 cycle motors and controllers; size of main 
motors 2—200 HP each Westinghouse; swing motor 
150 HP Westinghouse (all 3 type C. I. synchronous 
speed motors); 3—150 KVA Westinghouse 2200 volt 
transformers stepping down from 2200 volts to 440 
volts. Complete electric light equipment. Type of 
hoist and dragline friction, outside bands set up by 
air thrust cylinder; type of boom suspension; drum 
geared to main motors. Boom equipped with safety 
cables. Diameter of hoist rope 1”; drag rope 1%”; 
boom hoist rope %”. ‘Turntable 30’ diameter, re- 
volves on steel rollers between two 90 Ib. rail circles. 
House built of wood panels; roof of sheet steel; 
weight of machine 317 tons. Condition excellent; 
can be demonstrated at Eaton Park, Florida. 


SOUTHERN PHOSPHATE CORPORATION 
1812 Baltimore Trust Bldg., Baltimore, Md. 





Specializing in 


PIPE 


for All Purposes 
WwW 

Consult Us Without Obligation 
WwW 

McDOWELL PIPE CORP. 

300 MeadowSt., Brooklyn,. |. ¥: 














“KE. C. A.’? REBUILT EQUIPMENT 


At the LOWEST PRICES we 
have quoted IN 30 YEARS 





22—Air Compressors Standard makes. 


UCKETS 
246—Buckets, all sizes and makes. 


CARS 
Large lot including std. ga. 6 and 12- 
yd., 36-ga. 5-yd. and 24-ga, 114- 
yd. Also std. ga. flat cars and 
ballast cars. 


CONVEYORS AND ELEVATORS 


Barber-Greene 18 in. by 42 ft.; 1 

Jeffry 16 in. by 30 ft. 

CRANES (Locomotive) 
5—Ioco. cranes, std. ga. 50 ft. 

boom; 1—Ohio 30-ton; 4—25-ton 

Ohio, Browning, American, In- 


We have located, inspected and have 
under option, nearly a hundred crush- 





1—Northwest Model 105 with 45-ft 
—, crawler mounted; will han- 1—IJndustrial Brownhoist, 
die l-yd. 


bucket; Ser. No. 2835. 


1—P&H Model 600 with 40-ft. 


SPECIAL OFFER 
CRANES AND DRAGLINES 


1—Link Belt K-55 No. 1450, crawler 1—Link Belt gasoline, Model K-1, 
mounted dragline, with 70 ft. 
boom and 1%-yd, Page dragline ft. boom; shop No. K-1024, 


gasoline. 
dragline or clamshell 


36-ft. boom. 


justrial. boom, crawler mounted; will han- 1—Austin No. 5 on crawlers with 36- 
acid = dle 1-3 dragline or clamshell ft. boom and fair leads, 
CRUSHERS bucket; Ser. No. 3301. power. 


10-ton, on full crawlers, with 50- 


with 35-ft. boom, full crawlers, 


type C.C. 
gasoline, on crawlers, combination 
crane and shovel, %-yd. 


ers, all sizes and types, including: 
DISC CRUSHERS JAW CRUSHERS 
GYRATORY HAMMER MILLS 
CRUSHERS ROLL CRUSHERS 
1—No, 5% Symons coarse cone type. 
DERRICKS 
Steel and wood, stiff leg, or guy; 
from 5 to 50 tons. 
HOISTS 


9—Portable Belt Conveyors with steel pon = jie oe ony 2—Brownhoist No. 2 gasoline cranes, yasoline, electric and steam. All 
frame, gas or electric power; 4 . 3 mounted on full crawlers; 10-ton sizes. TIVES 
Barber-Greene 24-in. ommnerers, 1—Northwest type M on _ special cap., with 40-ft. boom; shop Nos. ¥ LOCOMO TIVES acs 
70, 60, 42 and 36-ft.; 1 Chicago crawlers; 55-ft. boom, will handle 9964 and 9859. 32-Gasoline locomotives from : -ton 
Atitomatic, 24-in. by '60-ft. cen- 1%-yd. Dragline or Clamshell j—Brownhoist No. 1, 7-ton cap., to 2-ton, std. 36 and 24-ga. 
ters; 1 Atlas 24 in, by 36 ft.; 2 bucket; Ser. No. 1423 


and several steam locomotives, 
PU 


All sizes and types, both force, cen- 
trifugal and steam. 
TRACTORS 
12—Tractors; 10—Monarch 75; 2— 
ns 30 with bulldozers. 


dipper, 


gasoline AGONS 


8—LaPlant Bae brand new cater- 
ey wagons; 5—6-yd., 3— 








PHILADELPHIA—P., 0. Box 5417, 
Kingsessing Sta. 





Phone Granite 7600 


Phone Nevada 2400 


EQUIPMENT CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


CHICAGO—1160 S. Washtenaw Ave. 


PITTSBURGH—P. 0. Box 931 
Phone Federal 2000 
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Patents Secured to Protect 
Inventions 


Royal E. Burnham 


Patent Attorney 


Continental Trust Bldg. 
Washington, D. C. 


TRADE MARKS 


ELECTRICAL MACHINERY 


Motors and Generators, A.C. and D.C. for sale 
at attractive prices. New and Rebuilt. All fully 
guaranteed. Write for List and Prices. 
V. M. NUSSBAUM & CO. 
FORT WAYNE, IND. 


CLAPP, RILEY & HALL EQ. CO. 


Guaranteed Equipment— 
For Sale or Rent 














No. 16 N. Clinton St. - - CHICAGO 
Union Trust Bldg. - PITTSBURGH 








FOR sis Diesel Engines Wanted 


Ss E special: 200 Hp. Fairbanks-Morse 
Generator Set. 3/60/440 volt. Complete. Used 
30 months. $2750. 

CHARLES H. WEHNER 
Equipment for Plant Operation and Construction 


Railway Exchange Bldg. ST. LOUIS, MO. 


POSITION WANTED—AS MANAGER, SUPER- 

intendent or Engineer by graduate Civil Engineer 
with 14 years’ experience in the design, construction 
and operation of sand and gravel plants, maintenance 
of equipment, handling of men, sale of material, etc. 
Can produce excellent results by efficient and eco- 
nomical management. Services now available. Will 
© anywhere. Correspondence invited and an 
‘urther information desired will be gladly furnished. 
Address Box 602, Pit and Quarry Publications, 538 
S. Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 











WE LOOK INTO THE 
EARTH 


By using Diamond Core Drills. 
We drill for Limestone, Gyp- 
sum, Talc. Fire Clay. Coal 
and all other minerals. 
PENNSYLVANIA DRILLING CO 
Drilling Contractors 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 





FOR SALE—AN EXCELLENT TIME TO BUY 
Dragline 50B Diesel combination shovel. 
Storage Tanks 8000 gals. last in gasoline. 
Crushers Buchanan 56x72 jaw texrope drive. 

2 each 20A-10A Telsmith gyratory. 
Conveyors 26x244—36x279—24x140—24x256. 
Screens 2 each 48x72—48x102 gyrex finishing. 

2 each 48x120 gyrex dirt and scalping. 
Spreaders 3 Jordan—Draglines Cl. 14 and 38T. 
Trucks 5 Diamond T 8 ton 6 wheel model 1600. 
Flat Cars 10-24’’ ga-deck 20 ft. x 5’ 7’’ wide. 

A, V. Konsberg, 111 W. Jackson Blivd., Chicago 


WANTED 


Used Hammer Mill for Limestone reduction. 
Capacity 35 to 50 tons hourly passing 5%” 
screen, feed 5” to 6”. Reply full details and 
where can be inspected. 


BOX 338, EVERETT, PA. 














CORE BORINGS 
DIAMOND DRILLING 


Sprague & Henwood, Inc. 
225 W. Olive St. Scranton, Pa. 


VERY REASONABLE 


3 MILES GOOD USED 2’ PIPE 
2 MILES GOOD USED 21,” PIPE 


MOTORS, PUMPS, SCREENS, CRUSHERS, 
ELEVATORS, CONVEYORS 

THE W. T. WALSH EQUIPMENT CO. 

12500 Berea Road CLEVELAND, OHIO 


WANTED 
Used crushing rolls from 24”x 12” to 
36” x 16”. 
STANDARD GRAVEL CO. 


Pontiac, Mich. 














Dryer—Vulcan Rotary 6’ x 60’ x %,”, complete. 
Crushers—Allis-Chalmers Gates Gyr. 8K & 4K. 
Crusher—Allis-Chalmers 36’’ x 16’ ROLLS. 
Crushers—Hammer, Wms. No. 6 Reg. and No. 6 

Jumbo—Penn. S-7. 
Pulverizer—Fuller-Lehigh 33’’. 
Shovel—Elec. Thew 1% Yd. S. Ga. 1 Yd. dipper. 
Goodman M/G Mining Shovel No. 48 Elect. Travel. 
Locos.—Steam_ S. Ga. 50 ton & 87 ton. 

WILL TRA E 

; IRON & STEEL PRODUCTS, Inc. 

Railway Exchange Chicago, II. 


Rubber Conveyor Belt 18’’ wide, 5 ply, %’’ 
rubber top, 73 ft. and 30 ft. long, 65c per ft. 


4-L Jaeger Mixer, fine condition, with un- 
loader, $150.00. 


48x48 Pond Planer x 20’, $800.00. 

Full line of machine shop equipment. 

THE ELYRIA BELTING & MACHINERY CO. 
ELYRIA, OHIO. 


WANTED 


Two units, W.S. Tyler Mfg. Co. Hummer Screen, 
either 3’x5’ or 4’x5’, located preferably in Eastern 
Ohio or Western Pennsylvania. 


J. B. WHITE & COMPANY 
Box 84 Barre, Pa. 














FOR SALE 


Osgood l-yard gas crawler shovel, overhauled. 

Locomotives: 75-ton switcher code boiler; also sad- 
dle tank type, narrow and standard gauge. 

CARS: side dump 12-yard; 50-ton steel twin hop- 
per cars, etc. 

Large stock Railroad and Contractors equipment. 
SOUTHERN IRON & EQUIPMENT CO. 

Atlanta, Ga. 





FOR SALE 
CRUSHING ROLLS 


Two Garfield Type Roll Crushers, 16”x42”, splendid 
condition, oversize chrome steel shells, «omplete with 
countershaft, pulleys, belts, motor, starter and West- 
inghouse V-belt drive. 

CALROCK ASPHALT COMPANY 
525 Market St. San Francisco, Calif. 








WANTED 


Used gyratory crusher with capacity of 
from 50 to 75 tons per hour to crush 
gravel from 3” to 114”. 

MORTON SAND & GRAVEL CO. 
208 W. Washington St., Chicago, Il. 











PORTABLE CRUSHING PLANT 
Good Roads-Champion CRUSHERMOBILE, | self 
propelled, rubber tired, combined road gravel crush- 
ing, screening and loading plant with built-in Wau- 
kesha motor, 10’’x30’’ crusher, return conveyor cir- 
cuit, capacity 30 cu. yds. hr.; wt. 15 tons, used one 
season, overhauled, fine condition, easily moved, 
modern money making plant, cost $11,000; now $6400. 


‘ H. Y. SMITH CO. 
241 E. Erie St. Milwaukee, Wis. 











FOR SALE 


1 Sauerman slackline cableway, 2 yard capacity, 
including bucket, electric two speed hoist, steel 
mast, blocks and operating cables, roller bearing 
equipped. Used three months, good as new. Price 
very low. 


The Queen City Supply Co. 
Pearl and Elim Sts. Cincinnati, Ohio 
Telephone: Cherry 7160 


FOR SAL 


option is exercised the plant will be 


FOR SALE AT PUBLIC AUCTION 
10 A. M. July 10, 1933, 
sale to be held at the plant. For further information apply to 


FRAZIER REAMS, RECEIVER 


The Bruns Hydrated Lime Company plant 
Woodville, Ohio. This six kiln lime plant, 
situated on approximately 180 acres of land with an excellent quarry is now under 
option for sale. This option will expire at midnight July 3rd. Unless the 


738 Board of Trade Building 
TOLEDO, OHIO 











SWEDISH HOLLOW DRILL STEEL 
GUARANTEED 100% PERFECT 
Considerably below market prices. 
20 ton %-in. Hexagon. 

50 ton % -in., |-in., | %-in., '%-in., and 1%- 
in. Round, Hexagon and Quarter Octagon. 
MARINE METAL & SUPPLY CO. 

167 South St. New York City 











FOR SALE 


Electric Motor —200-HP, 400-volt, 3-phase, 60 
cycle, with control, starter box and grids. Good 
condition. Can be inspected at plant. 


STATE LIME GRINDING PLANT 
STAUNTON, VA. 








For Only a 


One Dollar Bill 


You Get 12 Big Issues of Pit and Quarry with 
1. All the News of the Industry 
2. The Best Editorial Features Available 


PAY NO MORE—Send that Dollar Now! 
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BARGAINS Holt out he~ 


Sacrifice 
Prices 


ee 


Located 


Illinois 
Indiana 
Kentucky 
Texas 


SCULLY-JONES & COMPANY 


1903 SOUTH ROCKWELL STREET LAWNDALE 8771 CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 











Concrete Block Machinery 


REBUILT Block, Brick and 
Tile machines, Mixers — 
Pallets — Power ‘Tampers 
and all accessories used for 
the manufacture of Con- 
crete Bldg. Units. 


® In making inquiries, state if Hand or Power 
operated machines are desired. Also the type 
of units you wish to manufacture. 


THOMAS W. NOBLE CO., 160 E. Illinois St., Chicago, Il. 
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In Double and Lock Meshes Woven "¥ 
from Genuine Spring Steel Wire 


i, 
Stock Shipments - - - Attractive Prices 
Ask For Catalog 


NATIONAL WIRE CLOTH CO. 


FOOT OF BELLE STREET ST. PAUL, MINN. 
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_ Ose a Wats Loader 


50," 27" or “80"°—any one of the 3 sizes costs less 
money per cu. -* of material handled than anything of its 
power and digging capacity. And the slow speed crowd- 
ing motion on the large machines enables you to cut through 
clay bands or break down a cemented gravel formation 

. choose the size you need—134, 214 or 3 yds. a 
minute. Catalogs on any one or all three machines on re- 
quest. 


GEORGE HAISS MANUFACTURING CO., Inc. 
142nd St. and Rider Ave., NEW YORK 
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TRY WRITING LIKE THIS... 


@ Hold your pencil as tightly as you can, and see how quickly your 
hand cramps up. “I.T.” (internal tension) soon fatigues your muscles. 


e Non-preformed wire rope is full of cramps when you get it . . . and 
full of cramps as long as you use it; because each wire is a rope muscle, 
held in place under extreme tension, wires and strands being forcibly 


held in their helical shapes. 


THEN RELAX AND WRITE 


e@ Relaxed you can write a long time without fatigue. TRU-LAY 
Preformed Wire Rope is similarly relaxed. “I.T.” (internal tension) is 














NON -PREFORMED 


eliminated by giving the strands and wires their final helical shape 
before assembling the strands together in the completed rope structure. 





e Preforming gives perfect strand balance—which means that each 


strand carries an equal share of the load and wear. You won’t find PREFORMED 
that one strand will hump up because it isn’t loaded enough. . . or a oa 
strand pulled down into the rope for the reason that it is overloaded. a 


e@ You'll find TRU-LAY easier to handle because it isn’t cranky like re i 
: : Be HARD-BOILED 
non-preformed wire rope. Among other advantages, TRU-LAY is a -¢neenaiemiiiiin 


lot safer to handle, because crown wires that break after long wear lie chases. We welcome in- 
quiries from men who know 
what they want and want 
to be shown. We have con- 


flat in position and won’t wicker out. 


Let us recommend a TRU-LAY Preformed Wire Rope for your needs. We have ample vinced hundreds of these 
proof that we can reduce your wire rope costs just as we have done in hundreds of instances so-called “hard-boiled,” 


shrewd and careful buyers. 


Address the AMERICAN CABLE COMPANY, Inc. 
WILKES-BARRE, PENNSYLVANIA e 


An Associate Company of the American Chain Company, Inc. 


District Offices: Atlanta, Chicago, Denver, Detroit, 
Houston, New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, San Francisco 
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Single reversible 
Aerial Wire Rope 
Tramway — capacity 
of 75 tons an hour— 
440 ft. long—for stor- 
ing Sand and Gravel. 
This cut shows the 
superior construction 
of our Locked-Coil 
Track Cable. 
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The TIGER TRADF. MARK is a symbol 
of Strength and Dependability 


THE MARK FOR GENUINE 
AMERICAN WIRE ROPE 























yn M E R | C A N For Storing Sand—Gravel—Stone 
To any height—Over any area—At any point 
STE E L & WI RE COMPANY All material reclaimable 
In Summer and Winter 
e only way you should store 
BLEICHERT SYSTEM SAND—GRAVEL—STONE 
1831 seat sco we 1933 


ith no structures in the piles 
With low operating cost 
AERIAL TRAMWAYS With low maintenance cost 
Dependability with long life—in fact 
Estimates of cost submitted gladly. Write us. 
AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY 














208 South LaSalle Street, Chicago SUBSIDIARY OF uarren KS stares STEEL CORPORATION " _Empire State Bldg., New York 
94 Grove Street, Worcester AND ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES irst National Bank Bldg., Baltimore 
Pacific Coast Distributors: Columbia Steel Company, Russ Building, San Francisco Export Distributors: United States Steel Products Company, New York 
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